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ALL of us are familiar with the tides and their 
comings and goings. In our minds they are 
associated with time. We know about high tides 
and low ones, we realize that there are at intervals 
exceptionally high tides and, correspondingly, 
unusually low ones. These things, though vital 
to maritime trade, are commonplace to most of 
us, yet their prediction and the preparation of the 
tide-tables that are readily available are the results 
of complicated studies and much mathematics. 

How far are these comings and goings 
analogous to other phenomena that should interest 
us —the tide of life through the ages, with its floods 
and recessions, its highs and lows, and its times, 
vast but calculable, at any rate in the past? Can 
anyone, after studying the accumulated data of 
the life of the past, predict anything of the span 
or the course of life in the days to come? 

It may be objected that all this talk of life in 
the past is of little advantage to those living in 
the present, and there is evidence that in some 
quarters it is not very welcome. In recent years 
a great deal has been written and spoken about 
the history of life. Yet a new generation is con- 
stantly developing, eager to learn of many things, 
among which the story of life might well be 
included. 

The primary fact to be stressed is that life was 
not coincident in its origin with the foundation of 
the earth. We can fix a time fairly clearly, if not 
precisely, before which there is no evidence that 
life had existed, and after which there is abundant 
proof of its arrival and development. From that 
time onwards life is always with us, increasing in 
individual complexity and in general diversity as 
the years and xons go by, culminating eventually 


Time and Tide 


By DR. W. E. SWINTON 


and comparatively recently in man himself. This 
is no ideological thesis, no propaganda story, but 
the logical and inevitable conclusion to be reached 
by anyone who reads the great record that is avail- 
able. Life is indeed a flowing stream, with tides 
like many another, and with the continuity of 
water. Look as we may at the story, we see no 
major break in the developmental series—no form 
that is, or cannot be, derived from preceding 
forms. 

The old discussion of the development of mind 
gives no sure foundation for a differential hypo- 
thesis. Mind, so far as we can see, bears nothing 
in its source or attributes that is not logically 
derived from the nervous control systems of the 
earlier forms as were the skins and skeletons of 
the containing body. So, too, with the spirit, that 
indefinable quality attributed to man and over 
whose possession there has been so much dis- 
sension, and for whose peace there have been so 
many battles. Its dwelling-place has not yet been 
more clearly defined than in the old—and dis- 
credited—theory of Descartes, who reasoned that 
it was situate in the pineal gland. Quite early 
and unattractive members of the chain of life 
had well-developed pineal glands. Did they have 
equally developed souls? Alas, their souls or 
spirits, like their breath and fears, have vanished 
in the misty corridors of time. We have no 
evidence of them, and since science deals with 
factual matters we must be content to study the 
remains of skeletons and skins and the compara- 
tively few remnants of brains that are preserved 
for us. These facts of life have very largely been 
provided for us by the geologists, who in search- 
ing in the earth have discovered the solid and 
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material bases for our studies. We call the dis- 
covered fragments “ fossils,” since nearly all of 
them are dug from the ground. Upon these 
fossils the specialist (the paleontologist) does his 
work, assisted often by the anatomist, the 
pathologist, and the neurologist, with all the 
instruments of their professions. 

The succession of the forms that lived in the 
past would still be a subject of great interest were 
we to have only the fossils; but the interest is 
greatly enhanced nowadays in that we also have 
a scale of time. This major instrument enables 
us to sort out the specimens not only into classes 
on a purely zoological basis, or into similar and 
perhaps related groups within the classes, but it 
gives us an indication as to how long each group 
has been in existence and thus helps us to fix the 
branches on to the great genealogical tree. We 
learn also the growth rates, the index of diversity, 
of many kinds of animals long gone from the 
living scene. 

In studying this tree and its fruits there is a 
general and understandable curiosity as to the 
reality of the time-values involved. I do not use 
the word “accuracy,” as it is obvious that they will 
be approximate only within some thousands of 
years in the older ranges. The figures, as a whole, 
even at their lowest, are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the average man. 

The problem of dating any fossil is closely 
associated with the matrix —that is, the rock 
enclosing it or from which it has been extracted. 
Axiomatically, the fossils were once part of a 
living animal with a determinable way of life. 
When the animal died it would be but seldom in 
circumstances suitable for its immediate preserva- 
tion. Water-living animals with hard parts or 
skeletons suitable for preservation would sink to 
the bottom of the sea, lake, or river, in which they 
were. Though many must have disintegrated 
and their parts become dispersed, many others 
would in a short time become covered up by 
water-borne sediments. In course of time these 
sediments became thicker and harder, compressed 
by their weight and subject through the years to 
the pressure of their own and the superimposed 
layers. In the course of time the sediments 
became hardened into rocks of the kind that we 
call, for obvious reasons, sedimentary rocks, 
whose original composition and whose mode of 
origin are fairly easily determinable on examina- 
tion. 

Now this process, attendant upon the imprison- 
ment of remains and leading to fossilization, bears 
within itself the seeds of time-evaluation. By direct 
observation today we can assess the amount of 
time in which a given thickness of material will 
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be laid down in various circumstances. We know 
that the geological history of the past is explained 
by the geographical agents of the present. Geo- 
logists have ample knowledge of vast thicknesses 
of sedimentary rocks in many parts of the world, 
and they can relate those of many places and 
discover the thread of events from the apparently 
tangled web of this geological history. If we 
know the thickness of a great deposit of sandstone 
or limestone, and we also know the rate at which 
a small deposit of the same materials accumulates 
at the present time, then simple arithmetic gives 
us an answer. It will not, of course, be the right 
answer, for we must assume that consolidation, 
settling under pressure, took place in the great 
deposit and an unknown amount of material was 
probably also removed by denudation. Nonethe- 
less, using maximum thicknesses known through- 
out the world, series of ages have been worked out. 
In the last seventy years several geologists have 
with great skill worked out time-scales on these 
broad lines and, allowing for various factors, 
have achieved widely differing ages for the various 
deposits and their fossil contents. 

Another method of working out time-scales 
based on a geological process is obtained from 
measuring the rate of denudation, of wearing 
away of strata, in specially suitable localities, such 
as those of canyons in the United States. This 
implies working backwards from the present, 
instead of the reverse, and from this it would 
appear to be a more reliable method. There are, 
too, in some small areas, evidences of continuous 
deposition in former lake deposits where annual 
deposition can actually be worked out. These 
provide very helpful evidence for a chapter or 
two in the long story. 

All these methods are actually much more 
complex than this in practice, but the combination 
of them, or the use of the correctives of one with 
another, have resulted in the compilation of tables 
of ages with some apparent acceptance among, 
at least, those geologists interested in the problems. 

Within the last thirty years or so, after the 
pioneer work of Lord Rayleigh, a great deal of 
attention has been given to a time-scale of a 
different character, one that might truly be called 
a geological hour-glass. It is well known nowadays 
that the radio-active mineral uranium gives off 
helium (a gas) and heat, and disintegrates 
extremely slowly in the process to end in lead. 
Uranium is a mixture in very unequal terms of 
two isotopes, one being U235, the other U238, 
the latter providing nearly all of the mixture. The 
disintegration of the latter may be represented by 
the formula in which the figures are the atomic 
weights: U238.07=Pb (206 + 8He (8 x 4) + heat. 
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This break-up is apparently unhurried in its 
rate in natural conditions and its rate for each 
isotope is separately determinable. In the labora- 
tory the process can be observed and measured 
electrically. From experiments it is known that 
| gram of uranium produces 1/7,600,000,000 gram 
of lead per annum. This, too, is an over- 
simplification of the matters involved, but the 
resultant time-formula can be accepted generally 
Lead 
that Time = —--——— x 7,600,000,000. 
Uranium 

The point of this is that many rocks and 
minerals, especially those associated with volcanic 
action in the past, contain little sealed-off globules 
or crystals in which this disintegration has been 
going on unhurried through the years and 
unaffected by the rocky or mineral context. In 
the laboratory these minute workshops can them- 
selves be examined with the greatest precision and 
dealt with physically and chemically so that the 
age of the rocks in which they are contained can 
be calculated. 


Many observations of this kind have been made 
on rocks and minerals from all over the world. 
Since geologists have a very reliable knowledge 
of the correlation of these rocks and the sequence 
of the systems of rocky layers, it is comparatively 
easy for them to use the radio-active investigations 
to classify rocks into time-groups. Curiously 
enough, some of the individual results of the other 
means of estimation work in quite well with the 
radio-active answers, so that, in very round 
figures, we have a ,time-table for the major 
entrances and exits of life upon the stage of the 
earth. 

We are now agreed that the first geological 
stage (the Cambrian) in which well-preserved 
fossils occur, though they are not the beginning 
of the story, is 510 million years ago. The last 
recorded stage in which man has developed (the 
Pleistocene) is at most a million years old. 


The vastness of time at the disposal of 
geologists and paleontologists may be thought to 
give ample substance to the story of developing 
life. Yet, though the round figures of years are 
new, the recognition of the times involved is not. 
In 1868 Sir William Thomson (later Lord Kelvin) 
said “that the existing state of things on the 
earth, life on the earth, all geological history 
showing continuity of life, must be limited within 
some such period of past time as one hundred 
million years.” His famous paper “ On Geological 
Time” caused a sharp argument between him and 
Thomas Huxley, who was content with a lesser 
period. Indeed, Huxley said, with a great deal 
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of justification, that biology takes her time from 
geology. On the other hand, Charles Darwin, 
with that ever-present perspicacity that makes his 
own Origin of Species timeless, said (1859 edition, 
p. 282): “He who can read Sir Charles Lyell’s 
grand work on the Principles of Geology... yet 
does not admit how incomprehensibly vast have 
been the past periods of time, may at once close 
this volume.” On a later page (287 of the 1859 
edition) he states: “... so that, in all probability, 
a far longer period than 300 million years has 
elapsed since the latter part of the secondary 
period.” The latest figures for this period, as 
given by Prof. Arthur Holmes, the great authority 
on this subject, amount to 318 million years. 
Darwin, contrary to all other contemporary 
opinions, was right. Nearly a hundred years have 
passed since he published his evergreen classic: 
it would be interesting to know what alterations 
to the scheme of time will be advanced in the next 
century. So far as we can predict, the time-table 
will not be altered much, but the table of the tide 
of life should be filled in much more fully, to 
demonstrate even more strikingly the incon- 
testible “continuity of life” of which Kelvin, 
the physicist, wrote over eighty years ago. 
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The Pope Re-slays the Dragon 


Pore Pius X’s encyclical Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis (1907) is lauded by Catholics as having 
slain the dragon of Modernism. But the dragon, 
though sore wounded, did not die. Outspoken 
Modernists were excommunicated. Some, like 
Loisy, ceased even to call themselves Christians. 
Others, like Tyrrell, still clung to the religion 
professed by the Church that had debarred them 
from her sacraments, and hoped for the passing 
of the reigning terrorism. Large numbers bowed 
to the storm. 

Modernism lingered on, disguised as rationally 
stated orthodoxy. But now the disguise is being 
discarded. So the Vatican has felt the need to 
resharpen its sword and to slay again the slain. 
Hence the publication, on August 20 this year, of 
the lengthy encyclical Humani Generis. 

The virus of Modernism is infecting both clergy 
and laity to a serious extent, forty-three years 
after Pius X had triumphantly disposed of it. 
Current philosophies, such as “ immanentism, 
idealism, existentialism,” are finding many Catho- 
lic supporters, and “a dogmatic relativism” is 
being advocated as more defensible than the huge 
structure of inflexible dogma, couched in the 
language of medieval Scholasticism, which the 
Church insists on as the sheet-anchor of “the 
faith once delivered to the saints.” 

The infallibility of the Bible, according to the 
Modernists of today, extends only to “ matters 
concerning God,” and they hold that “a new 
symbolic interpretation of the Scriptures is now 
necessary. This view of the Bible opens the door 
wide to the Higher Criticism, whose principles 
and methods have long been accepted by all 
enlightened Protestant scholars and apologists. 
Leo XIII’s_ encyclical Providentissimus Deus 
(1893), which makes the inspired writers the 
penmen of the Holy Spirit, is definitely flouted. 
Those modern Catholics who confine Biblical 
infallibility to theological issues may argue that, 
as the infallibility of the Church guarantees the 
truth of all the dogmas taught in Scripture, and 
of all Biblical episodes whose historicity is implicit 
in those dogmas, the debatable nature of texts 
that do not fall under this head need not disturb 
the Catholic mind. But Fundamentalists, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, feel that to submit 
alleged historical statements in Old and New 
Testaments to the criteria whereby other literature 
is tested weakens the apologetic basis of Chris- 
tianity, and their logic appears to be sound. The 
area of doubt concerning the origins of the faith 
is rendered indefinitely large. 


The Modernists are giving up Original Sin. Or 
have they changed its meaning? If so, they are 
only following tradition. Original Sin is a dogma 
that has been transformed into “a mass of flagrant 
contradictions, which, in truth, no explanation 
has been, or ever will be, able to get rid of.” These 
are not the words of a Modernist, but of Cardinal 
Billot, who is believed to have been principally 
responsible for the text of Pascendi Gregis. 
Students of the history of dogma know that there 
is no dogma more elusive than that of Original 
Sin, and that celebrated doctors—e.g., Augustine 
and Anselm—have disagreed as to its nature. 

The encyclical Humani Generis states that 
Transubstantiation is coming to be looked on as 
substantially antiquated concept.” If this 
dogma is true, we must believe that the 
“ substance ” of an object can be changed into the 
“ substance” of another object, while leaving the 
“ accidents ” (qualities) of the former unchanged. 
But substance minus qualities, and qualities minus 
substance, are abstractions. Take away everything 
that characterizes the thing, and what is the thing? 

The Pope is shocked to learn that there are 
Catholics who deny that angels are “ persons.” 
Thomas Aquinas argued that every angel is a 
“species” in himself, since an angel is im- 
material, and individuation is due to the quantita- 
tive division of matter. The Modernists who deny 
personality to angels are simply logical Aquinists. 
Surely, where individuation is lacking, personality 
is lacking. “ Species” is a category of thought. A 
species cannot be a person. Will the Pope now 
repudiate as dangerous to orthodoxy the teaching 
of Aquinas on the nature of angels? It is quite 
certain he will not. 

The Modernists are even questioning the dogma, 
implicit in the whole teaching and practice of the 
Church, and repeatedly affirmed by Popes and 
Ecumenical Councils, that salvation is not possible 
for those outside the Church. . If this is true, 
nearly all men will be damned. But it is also 
taught that a “ material,” though not a “ formal,” 
heretic, provided he is baptized and does not die 
in mortal sin, can obtain salvation. And the 
“baptism of desire” is now often interpreted as 
meaning the potential wish to be baptized, 
assumed to be present in all good men. Some 
apologists, not considered Modernists, like 
Father Arendzen, hold that most men may 
fulfil the conditions of salvation before death, 
though certainly most men do not join the 
Church of Rome. So where are we? Are not 
the Modernists more honest than the orthodox, 
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who qualify their dogma of exclusive salvation in 
sO Many ingenious ways? 

Evolution the Pope permits to be “the object 
of research and discussion by the competent in 
both fields [of science and theology].” As a work- 
ing hypothesis—Catholics are forbidden to say it 
is proved—the development of the human body 
from non-human organisms is allowed. But the 
soul of man may not be credited with an 
evolutionary origin. Adam and Eve must be 
regarded as historical figures. Nor may it be held 
that “real man,” not descended from the Edenic 
pair, existed after them or (it would seem) before 
them. Biology and anthropology are told firmly 
where to “ get off.” 

A very ambiguous concession is made. ‘ The 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, although properly 
speaking not conforming to the historical method 
used by the best Greek and Latin writers or 
by competent writers of our time, do neverthe- 
less pertain to history in a true sense”; they use 
“simple and metaphorical language adapted to the 
mentality of a people but little cultivated.” How 
much is “metaphorical”? The making of Eve 
out of Adam’s rib? The Tree of Knowledge? 
The talking serpent? The cherubim guarding 
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with flaming swords the Tree of Life? Noah’s 
motley menagerie in the ark? The universality of 
the Deluge? The miracle wrought to stop the 
builders of Babel reaching the sky? 

His Holiness is willing to concede that “ the 
ancient sacred writers have drawn on uninspired 
“popular narrations,” which would have a 
mythical or semi-mythical character. But the 
Holy Spirit made them select nothing but 
historically trustworthy data from  unhistorical 
sources. How this was possible baffles human, 
understanding. The Pope will not allow “the 
sacred Scriptures” to be put “on a par with 
myths or other such things.” What exactly we are 
to believe is not clear. 

Millions of the faithful will remain undisturbed 
by Modernism or any other heresy; they are sure 
that everything the Holy Father says must be 
correct. But not a few thoughtful minds will be 
made uneasy by the Papal mystifications, which 
are meant to close all doors to the dragon, but 
leave some loopholes for the entrance of his 
poisonous breath. The “dissidents and strayers,” 
whom Pius XII invites with fatherly gesture, may 
still wonder whether it is not better for them to 
keep outside the fold. A. D. HOWELL SmiTH. 


“ 


Bach and the Rationalist 


THIs year marks the bicentenary of the death 
of Bach—music’s supreme genius, and perhaps 
the greatest name in all the arts. From every 
corner of the world and from all kinds of people, 
irrespective of race, class, colour, political views 
and religious faith, there have come spontaneous 
tributes of affection and homage to Bach. It 
would, therefore, seem to be deplorable that 
Rationalism’s only contribution to the symposium 


should rise no higher than an attack on the. 


Mass, and a display of anti-clerical venom, for 
which there will be, assuredly, many far more 
appropriate opportunities. 

Some of the world-wide tributes to Bach have 
come from very unexpected sources. To mention 
only the “high lights”—that the most moving 
expression of homage should have come from a 
distinguished French author and Academician 
shows how great music can make people forget 
old feuds. Even more astonishing was the news 
that leaked through the Iron Curtain—four 
million copies of an illustrated biography of Bach 
were printed for distribution to the schoolchildren 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany. 

Dr. Irwin Brown, in the August issue of The 
Literary Guide, seems rather to blow hot and 
cold in his attitude to music’s supreme master. 


At first he is the torch-bearer, trying to persuade 
reluctant friends to purchase tickets for a per- 
formance of the Mass in B Minor, but then he 
seems almost to crow with delight on discovering 
that his friends are antipathetic—even allergic— 
to Bach’s music. Incidentally, the Mass in B 
Minor—the Mount Everest of all music—is 
definitely not the right place at which to begin 
the study of Bach. Dr. Brown, I judge, is, how- 
ever, quite capable of suggesting an easier pons 
asinorum for the use of his unsophisticated 
friends. When they have reached the stage of 
being able to listen to, disentangle, identify and 
enjoy five simultaneous choral parts and the 
orchestral background, they can join the pro- 
fessors and troop in to hear the Mass in B Minor. 
True, most of us come out feeling something 
like a caterpillar over which a great intellectual 
steam-roller has passed, but perhaps it is good for 
us to be reminded sometimes how unimportant 
we are. 

It was an age of unquestioning faith that pro- 
duced both Bach and Handel. We have somewhat 
outgrown the faith, and even with our orthodox 
friends it is hardly now a case of unquestioning 
faith, but, as long as music makes any appeal 
to the human heart, the grandeur that was Handel 
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and the glory that was Bach will be sure of an 
appreciative audience, no matter what belief or 
absence of belief may be prevalent at the time. 

The person who denies himself the overwhelm- 
ing experience of listening to the choruses in 
Israel in Egypt, merely because he no longer 
believes in the story of the plagues or the drying 
up of the Red Sea, is not being rational but 
merely stupid. 

Regarding the Mass, it was still in use in 
Bach’s time in the Lutheran Church, but it is safe 
to say that, when it is no longer in use in any 
Church, it will still be regarded by composers 
as an Art Form. Similarly, painters and sculptors 
may go on producing Madonnas and Venuses 
long after any belief in their historicity has 
evaporated. The person who passes through 
Dresden but refrains from inspecting the world’s 
greatest work of art, merely because it happens 
to be a religious painting, could hardly be 
considered an intellectual, and certainly not a 
Rationalist. 

Perhaps the greatest tragedy in the history of 
music was that one of Bach’s supreme master- 
pieces, the St. Matthew Passion, was completely 
forgotten, and in fact very nearly lost. None of 
the great masters of the Catholic School—Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven—ever heard it. Beethoven, 
the last of them, had been dead three vears when 
it was unearthed. Perhaps this was not altogether 
unfortunate. Possibly, if Beethoven had dis- 
covered to what extent the earlier composer had 
outpointed him in every direction, the Choral 
Symphony would have been put in the fire. 

Bach’s choral works make all other choral 
music, with the exception of the works of Handel 
and of Brahms, sound feeble and even futile. 
We can assess the significance of the St. Matthew 
Passion when we read that England’s greatest 
composer, himself a devout Catholic, pointed to 
it as “the noblest work of man.” Even Catholic 
and Protestant can forget their animosity in the 
presence of towering genius. Cannot Rationalism 
copy their good example on this really great 
occasion? 

Perhaps it would be kinder not to remark on 
Dr. Irwin Brown’s astonishing effort in trying to 
equate Bach and Herman Melville. The mere 
fact that Melville was notoricusly a “one book” 
man makes comparisons ludicrous. Regarding 
only the volume of output—not, of course, the 
most important difference—to try to think of 
Bach and Melville together is like endeavouring to 
think simultaneously of Niagara and the kitchen 
tap. 

I often wonder what agonies of creation, what 
concentrated mental effort, authors are obliged 


to undergo comparable with that required in com- 
posing canon, counterpoint, and fugue. Contra- 
puntal science is notoriously a suitable pastime 
only for intellectual giants, and it is safe to 
predict that the supreme name in this—music’s 


highest flight—will always be Bach. If any 
literary practitioner really thinks that writing six- 
part counterpoint is easier than writing novels, 
we should remind him that Bach’s last and longest 
fugue—the last movement of the Art of Fugue— 
is still unfinished after two hundred years. 

Will the next two centuries produce someone 
who can bring that colossal movement to the 
triumphant conclusion undoubtedly intended by 
Bach? We can safely assume that Bach was 
nearing the end of the movement when _§ his 
physical powers gave out. He had just introduced 
his “signature tune.” Readers who are blessed 
with analytical ears will remember identifying 
the notes, B-A-C-H, deep in the texture of the 
music, just before the movement fades out— 
unfinished. 

Professor Tovey, who essayed a conjectural 
finish, showed conclusively that the “ K. D. F.” 
theme (absent in Bach’s manuscript) was to be 
brought in to round off the work. It combines 
with the new material without breaking any of 
the rules of counterpoint. 

Literary people are apt to despise both musical 
science and art. Dr. Johnson’s definition of music 
will be recalled—‘ Of all noises, the least un- 
pleasant ’—but let any author try his powers by 
bringing the Art of Fugue to a satisfactory end. 
Even if we shall, in consequence, be deprived of 
another crazy tale about a whale—well, I feel 
that I could hardly care less. 

Let us all, then, pay our humble tribute to Bach, 
who gave us the “Musician’s Bible” (the immortal 
“48 the Choral Preludes (loveliest of music’s 
gems), the stupendous output of Cantatas (300, 
of which about 200 have survived; the rest must 
now be regarded as irretrievably lost), and the 
Organ Works in which Bach achieved the most 
overwhelming victory in all the arts. 

Sir Frederick Bridge stated that it would be 
possible to play all the great organ music in the 
world in the space of fifteen hours. Of those 
fifteen hours twelve would be Bach. 

His name may also well be the first name in 
orchestral, vocal, and violin music. Every young 
violinist hopes one day to be able to play the 
incomparable Chaconne. Is there anything I 
have overlooked in this brief account of Bach’s 
output? Quite probably, but Bach is such an 
inexhaustible phenomenon. 

KENNETH SPROXTON. 
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Has Rationalism a future? Interpreted in its 
narrow sense—as it still customarily is—as 
theological criticism, I do not think it has. As 
such I believe its heyday is passed. It has done 
some good demolition work in its time, sweeping 
away many stubborn and fatuous superstitions— 
encumbrances to clear thinking. It has played a 
great part in divesting the Churches of the power 
they once exercised in the social, educational, 
and political spheres. And it has done much to 
secure freedom of thought. 

These are not inconsiderable achievements. 
But time moves on. A movement that would 
linger over its past and not find new lands to 
conquer is in danger of becoming a diminishingly 
effective force in the world of our times. 

When I look at the Rationalist Movement of 
today I fear that this is its trouble. It is failing 
to adapt itself to the age in which we are living. 

“It is dissipating what might be constructive and 
creative energy upon issues that are now hardly 
worth fighting. What matter if the Churches one 
and all continue to preach an outworn creed, to 
voice old shibboleths? What matter if they choose 
to believe that moral principles are Christian in 
inspiration? Let them practise their weekly 
Sabbatarian ritual, if they will. There is little in 
it all today to harm us outside the Church. 

As I see it, the chief danger of organized 
belief inheres in the inducement it offers to men 
en masse to turn their backs on reality. Then it 
becomes a serious obstacle to rational thought 
and action. But I find little evidence of this 
happening at the present time. It is true that in 
some parts of the world bondage to religious 
superstition has a baneful effect on efforts to 
promote higher living standards, and on social 
progress generally. But in the more progressive 
countries the influence of religion is on the 
decline. To me it seems that, rather than hitting 
at the Church on every possible occasion we 
should do better to oppose it only when it stands 
in the way of enlightened reform, or when it 
endeavours to take retrogressive action affecting 
educational and social life. 

What I am here pleading is that Rationalism 
shall not remain static and limited to the field of 
religious controversy. To my way of thinking, 
Rationalism is—or should be—a free intellectual 
approach to human problems all-embracive in its 
range and scope. To apply it exclusively to one 
single facet of human experience, to one particular 
compartment of knowledge and thought, I con- 
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This essay was one of those submitted in our ‘“‘ Under Forty” Essay Competition. 


sider is wrong. If it is to have any worthwhile 
purpose, to be something more than pure intel- 
lectual pedantry, it must be applied to the affairs 
of life on the broadest possible basis. 

There is in the modern world, as never before, 
a tremendous need for bringing reason to bear in 
human affairs. The future progress of man, his 
material well-being and prosperity, his science, 
his scholarship, his culture, rests upon his being 
able to resolve the problems and conflicts which, 
at this very moment, threaten his destruction. 
There are in the economic, social, and educational 
spheres many probiems to face whose reality and 
significance cannot be ignored. But they are one 
and all overshadowed by two issues to which we 
must give earnest and urgent consideration. They 
are (1) the ecological crisis engendered by the 
world’s population outstripping its available (and, 
perhaps very soon, its potential) food resources; 
and (2) the elimination of recurrent and ever more 
destructive wars. These two problems transcend 


‘in importance and urgency every other at the 


present day, and we need all the good will and 
co-operation we can foster among the peoples 
of the world to tackle them. 

It is my profound belief that nothing short of 
a world government organization, overriding 
national sovereignty and imp'ving the framing of 
enforceable international lav will put an end to 
war for good and all. To establish such an 
organization, vast an undertaking though it be, 
{ regard as our very first task. Having got this 
working, however crudely in the beginning, we 
cculd then direct our energies to solving the other 
great menace of our times: the grave food short- 
age, regarding the overcoming of which William 
Vogt, in his Road to Survival, issues so clear a 
challenge and makes such radical proposals. 

Events are moving so fast today that not even 
the most far-sighted can foreca4t what the next, 
two or three decades will bring. But one thing 
seems certain: if we refuse to recognize the 
realities of the contemporary situation we are 
heading for some new disaster in this disaster- 
strewn twentieth century. 

Since Rationalists have never believed in bury- 
ing their heads in the sand, they must, if they 
are to remain true to their realist principles, 
appreciate that flaying organized religion, con- 
tinuing to make it the “ villain of the piece” for 
so much that is wrong and goes wrong in the 
world today, just will not do. As Rationalists, 
we must put first things first and realize that 
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intellectual freedom cannot flourish where there 
exists widespread fear—of war and of famine. We 
must, wherever we can, join hands with others, 
of any religion and of none, who are prepared 
to do what they can to find a solution to these 
evils, to which we must bring reason and bold 
constructive thinking. 
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Along such broad lines, I consider, Rationalist 
policy should in future move. Only by making 
this kind of fundamental re-orientation, I think, 
can we make Rationalism a dynamic force in the 
affairs of men. Indeed, only thus do I believe 
it can survive as a movement of any size, strength, 
influence, and worth in the years to come. 

G. I. BENNETT. 


The Spider—and Its Pitfalls 


SoME time ago Mr. John Crompton wrote a book 
entitled The Hunting Wasp. It received what can 
only be described as a magnificent Press. It was 
described as “ entrancing,” “ exciting,” “read as 
easily as a detective novel”; and Mr. Crompton 
was described as a “both capable and detached 
observer ” and his book as “* the most fascinating, 
vividly lucid book of natural history since 
Jefferies, or even since Gilbert White.” All these 
things are printed on the dust-jacket of a new 
book, The Spider (Collins, 10s. 6d.), which Mr. 
Crompton has just published. They were said 
by non-biologists, and, while they are extravagant, 
they must be taken as representing a popular 
reaction to the book. In my own review of that 
book I made it my chief point to deplore his 
anthropomorphic attitude. 

Mr. Crompton’s second book is a companion 
volume to The Hunting Wasp in every sense of 
the term. Clearly it will command a _ wide 
audience. It is published by the same firm that 
gives us that excellent New Naturalist series. I 


can only say of Mr. Crompton’s book: “C'est. 


magnifique mais ce n'est pas la biologie.” 

Now, I have the greatest respect for Mr. 
Crompton’s writings. They are exciting, they are 
amusing, they are lucid; and since it is probable 
that he may write other books, and that these 
also may enjoy a wide circulation, we should 
endeavour to get our perspective right. Mr. 
Crompton is a first-class writer with a flair for 
digesting scientific knowledge and presenting it 
in a readable form. All power to him. I envy 
him. But precisely because he has this ability, he 
should be more careful about the manner in which 
he presents this material to his, potentially wide, 
audience. In this case, since the information is 
drawn, with trifling exceptions, from some of the 
master-writers on the subject, we may be sure 
that it is founded on fact, even though the presen- 
tation is such that it sometimes appears fantastic. 

Apparently my previous accusation of anthro- 
pomorphism has not gone unnoticed, for Mr. 
Crompton says in his latest book (p.15): “To 
give an idea of the magnitude of the spider’s task 
T am going to set a man the same task, or rather 


the bare beginning of the same task. If this is 
being anthropomorphic then it is equa'ly anthro- 
pomorphic to photograph an insect with a man’s 
hand behind it so that you may judge the insect’s 
size, or pose beside a salmon one has caught.” 
He then proceeds to give an excellent comparison 
between the spider spinning its web and a man 
constructing single-handed a rope web between 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Ludgate Hill. The com- 
parison is apt, vivid, and illuminating—though 
not necessarily fair to the man. But it is not 
anthropomorphism. 

Anthropomorphism, in its biological connota- 
tion, means to attribute human characteristics to 
animals. For example: “The snail grew a shell 
and no doubt smiled to itself as it pictured the 
fury of the thwarted birds” (p. 12); “So certain 
species [of trap-door spiders] decided to elaborate 
the straight simple tube” (p 118); “They [the 
spiders] have tumbled to the idea of secret 
passages (p. 122). There are plenty of sentences 
like these scattered through the book and it is in 
these that Mr. Crompton is guilty of anthro- 
pomorphism. Again: “It [the jumping spider] 
will peer at you to show you where it is... I 
put my hand towards it...and very soon the 
spider, enjoying the game, kept running up, 
looking for fingers to jump on.” Did it? 

Here is another quotation from The Spider: 
“IT have protested against over-use of the word 
‘Instinct... The making of the web, however, is 
now entirely instinctive. Remote and _ clever 
ancestors found out 10w to do it, not at once but 
by a series of improvements, and possibly taught 
the art to their children just as the Carnivore 
[sic!] teach their children to hunt.” Oh, go on! 
(The italics, by the way, throughout this article 
are mine.) 

Surely natural history contains enough that is 
fascinating, as indeed Mr. Crompton admits in 
his Preface, without serving it up in this form. 
Jefferies and Gilbert White, not to mention a few 
other “ vividly lucid” writers of the past, such as 
Fabre and dear old J. Arthur Thomson, capable 
and detached observers all, must be revolving in - 
their graves. MAURICE BURTON. 
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Cosmic Piety 


RATIONALISTS in search of a religion might use- 
fully consider what is involved in the phrase 
“cosmic piety.” The process of evolution has 
given rise to “our noble selves,” and we are 
compelled to admit that, however we are cheated 
by heredity and deformed by environment, or the 
reverse, the source of all is fate, destiny, nature, 
or what better name we can find. 

How shall we react to this? Our reaction will 
decide our religion. Shall we accept by a 
thoroughgoing resignation? Western man, notably 
the Northern European, has inherited a make-up 
which instinctively rejects that solution. In his 
view some clauses written into the constitution of 
things are inviolable, but others are permissive 
if only we can find out how to implement them. 
Can he justify his attitude? Science supports him. 
For one thing, the ultimate concept of physics 
is energy—the elements even of motionless bodies 
are in ceaseless activity; and for another, that 
great generalization of biology, Natural Selection, 
underlines effort and struggle. Such considerations 
must colour the minds of Europeans, who have 
developed science. Resignation is the only 
rational attitude towards the given and inviolable, 
and here it is also the requirement of cosmic 
piety; but some things are within our power— 
partially. How little individual power we have 
over our bodily processes, our health, time of 
death, or wealth and reputation, or over the 
environment at large! We have none at all over 
our birth and natural endowments. 

We have to find out what we can alter and what 
we cannot alter. This quest calls out our utmost 
intelligence and courage. We get our data about 
things by trying to influence them, or to change 
them, or by taking them to pieces in an effort to 
understand. In what a limited area can this be 
done! Our imposing mountains of fact are 
separated by deep valleys with difficult com- 
munications, and the bare indexing of the facts 
is quite inadequate. 

The practical question for cosmic piety is 
where to be resigned and where to struggle. We 
might define cosmic impiety as resignation in the 
wrong place or struggle in the wrong place. These 
two reactions cover much religious ground. 
Reverence is not excluded where wonder is so 
deeply stirred, as it is by modern science; and 
a rational view of things in general is possible if 
we have some idea of the limits of our own 
powers. It is no use kicking a stone wall when 
you know that it is one. But kicking is a way of 
finding out; hence attempts and adventures 


mostly destructive—Dame Nature would surely 
say so—and some successes. 

When we have done our best to distinguish 
between what is and is not possible by experiences 
ever more exacting and terrible, we seem forced 
to conclude that there is only one sphere where 
we have full control—our will is completely in 
our own power. Reason seems able somehow to 
look at itself, and men have so profound a belief 
in the freedom of the will that they act upon it 
without hesitation. Right direction of will might 
serve as a definition of the good. Can we find the 
right directions? Civilization has decided upon 
some which are essential! to its preservation in any 
form—it would be tedious to mention them. 
Lists from all points of the compass would in- 
clude them with. varying emphasis. There are 
other aims that would figure less often than we 
might hope: “ The assertion of truth, the unveil- 
ing of illusion, the dissipation of hate, the enlarge- 
ment and instruction of men’s hearts and minds ” 
(Lord Keynes). If we find it rational to accept the 
freewill view—on which, in fact, we all act—the 
way is open for choice in every direction where 
doubt confronts us, and by experience to find the 
limits within which our choice can be effective 
in act. In the debatable regions just outside, the 
wise man will “tolerate the tolerable.” 

Some serious thinkers have pointed to features 
of the universe which seem to call out resistance 
to something in itself. They cannot approve, and 
their disapproval leads them to propose resistance 
to the cosmic process. This is an astonishing 
contradiction from beings who are themselves 
part of the process, which has not only produced 
them but in which “ they live and move and have 
their being *—dust of its dust and with its force 
in their veins. The idea of cosmic resistance is 
cosmic impiety; it is struggle in the wrong place. 
It; reminds us of the woman who ended a dis- 
cussion by saying: “As for me, I accept the 
universe.” “Gad! she’d better,” growled the 
Sage of Chelsea. 

And it is untenable because we have not the 
data on which to form a moral judgment of such 
vast compass. How can we claim to pass any 
where we lack control and understanding. Spinoza 
gives the example of the house, which I will put 
in a slightly different form: How could a spectator 
who had never seen a completed house form an 
accurate judgment from one only half built and 
of which, therefore, he could see only a part. If 
we had experience of half a dozen worlds, and 
returned, we might perhaps say—by virtue of 
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comparison and contrast—something useful about 


the scheme of this one. Can we pass judgment 
on tracts of evolution which had no human 
spectator? And again, we might still perhaps find 
some savage bay which the foot of man has never 
trod, where great rollers crash in thunder on a 
desolate shore. We should feel its majestic aloof- 
ness, but we should feel, too, that it did not exist 
for our pleasure, though we took pleasure in it. 
We forget easily that we are not the only creatures 
in the world to be considered. Our non-human 
competitors should have driven the lesson home; 
they mow us down at intervals and never let us 
alone. 

We are almost incurably inclined to interpret 
everything in terms of morals. For human rela- 
tions this is well, but applied more widely it may 
be quite mistaken. There is much in the cosmos 


Do We 


THE commonly-accepted belief with regard to 
dreams is that, during sleep, conscious activity is 
normally entirely in a state of suspense and that 
we dream only when this suspension of conscious 
activity is not complete. While some hold that 
sleep is never so profound as to be dreamless, 
others maintain that dreams do not occur in sleep 
at all and that we dream only during those periods 
of falling asleep and awakening, when our mental 
activities are in a semi-conscious state. There is 
much to be said for the latter opinion, which it 
is hoped that what follows will help to show. 

Maury, the celebrated dream _ investigator, 
relates that he once dreamt of the reign of terror 
during the French Revolution. In the dream he 
was arrested, sentenced to death, and led to the 
place of execution. He mounted the scaffold, 
the executioner fastened him to the board, and 
the knife of the guillotine fell. He felt his head 
severed from his body, and awoke to find that a 
part of the canopy of the bed had fallen down 
and struck him on the back of the neck. If he 
had been fully awake when he felt the blow he 
would probably have looked round to discover 
the cause, but being in a semi-conscious state, he 
cculd not compare the sensation with its real 
cause and erroneously ascribed it to some other 
calculated to give rise to a similar sensation. 

But why, it may now be asked, does the sensory 
event appear as the final dream incident, and why 
is it led up to logically by the earlier part of 
the dream? To answer these questions it is neces- 
sary to consider the extraordinary time-perspective 
of dreams. A dream that may seem to last a 
lifetime may be that of a moment only. There is 
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not likely to be amenable to any moral judgment 
at all. How far can we expect our present judg- 
ments to be cosmically valid? Even for a world 
view we have not much to go upon. When many 
more dead civilizations are behind us and “ well 
documented ”—if any ever are—we may reach 
some new generalizations for achieving the pos- 
sible. One historian at least is doing his best with 
what we have. 

Piety is personal. I can never forget the words 
of a woman suffering under a terrible, rare, 
and incurable disease. She told me she had the 
great privilege of exceptional suffering. Her friends 
averred her sanity and sincerity. She had achieved 
the high piety of joyous resignation under in- 
evitable affliction and was perhaps a saint in the 
making. Sainthood is not to be gained by direct 
aim, and it is open to Rationalists. SIDNEY EASTEs. 


Dream ? 


an old familiar story of a man who fell asleep 
at the first stroke of midnight. He dreamed that 
he ran away to sea, served on board ship for a 
long time, was shipwrecked and swam to a desert 
island. When he had almost abandoned hope of 
a rescue a ship came along and took him on 
board. He became a ringleader in a successful 
mutiny, took charge of the ship, and sailed it 
across remote and uncharted seas. Tiring of this 
life he sailed to England, sold the ship, and set up 
in business ashore. One day he was recognized 
as a mutineer; he was arrested, tried, condemned ° 
to death, and led off to execution. When he felt 
the rope round his neck he awoke with a start, 
and heard the last of the twelve strokes of the 
clock. On such a time-scale the incidents related 


‘in Maury’s dream would have occupied but the 


fraction of a moment of normal waking life— 
that is, the final dream incident, and the 
incidents leading up to it, would practically be 
instantaneous. The final incident was the result 
of a false inference, and it does not seem too 
much to suppose that the preceding incidents 
were suggested at the very moment when the false 
inference was made. 


* * * 


J. W. Dunne, in his book An Experiment With 
Time, relates the case of a surgeon who “ had just 
got into bed and gone to sleep when he dreamed 
that he was aroused and compelled to go out to 
attend to a fractured leg. Almost immediately 
after his dream he was aroused, owing to the 
arrival of an urgent message which necessitated 
his going out to attend to just such a case.” In 
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this case it is certainly open to doubt as to whether 
the surgeon actually dreamed, or whether the 
dream was suggested to him while he was still 
in the semi-conscious state due to his sudden 
awakening. 

The theory that dreams do not occur during 
sleep at all is in no way affected by the citation 
of instances of sleep-walking, of the discovery of 
lost articles, and of other performances that have 
been known to occur while the performer has 
been fast asleep. Such performances have no 
conscious accompaniment, nor have the persons 
concerned any knowledge of them when they are 
awake. The actions in question are purely auto- 
matic and do not enter into the generally 
accepted definition of a dream—a state of 
consciousness during sleep. 

If the theory that dreams do not occur when 
we are fully asleep is correct, it has some very 
important implications, particularly for the 
Freudian doctrine of psycho-analysis. According 
to this doctrine a dream undergoes four main pro- 
cesses: Condensation, Displacement, Dramatiza- 
tion, and Secondary Elaboration. The first three 
processes are supposed to occur while the subject 
is fast asleep, while the last—Secondary Elabora- 
tion—tefers to the alteration undergone by the 
dream processes during their apprehension in 
consciousness (i.e., precisely during the period 
when, according to our theory, the dream actually 
begins), and there is thus no foundation for the 
three preceding processes on which Freud has 
built his elaborate theory of dreams. 

Then there is the non-psycho-analytic theory of 
dreams—as developed by J. W. Dunne in his well- 
known book referred to above—which, he claims, 
contains the first scientific argument for human 
immortality. Mr. Dunne relates a number of 
interesting dreams and states that, from a con- 
sideration of these dreams, he was led to the 
supposition that dreams in general are composed 
of images of past experience and images of future 
experience blended together in approximately 
equal proportions; that the universe is really 
stretched out in Time, and that the lop-sided view 
we have of it is due to a purely mentally imposed 
barrier which exists only when we are awake. It 
is strange that this theory, which has gained many 
adherents, has never come into collision with the 
psycho-analytic theory, to which it is diametrically 
opposed. They cannot both be true; they may 
very well both be false. If the adherents of the 
two theories were to join issue on the subject it 
would help to clear away a good deal of the non- 
sense that has arisen solely from the confused 
thoughts that occur to us when we are half 
asleep. FRANK KENYON. 
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RECENT BROADCASTS 


READERS of Men of the Dawn and The Earliest 
Englishman (both Thinker’s Library volumes) will have 
listened to Dr. Leakey’s broadcast with the liveliest 
interest, for he claimed that the abundant and remark- 
able finds of Miocene ape-remains made by his wife 
and himself in the last few years require a careful 
revision of the speculations as to evolutionary develop- 
ment among the primates; the simian shelf, the brow 
ridges, the long simian arm and the chin, are all to 
be considered in a new light. But the most puzzling 
problem is that such an abundance of remains (at least 
10,000 fossil specimens of creatures of the same 
period) should occur in a single site. ; 

The Third Programme also furnished two literary 
broadcasts of importance—viz., Dr. Herbert Read, on 
‘** Shelley’s Philosophy,” and A. J, Arberry, on “ Omar 
Khayyam.” In the former the poet’s doctrine of love 
(or sympathy) was presented as still too unorthodox, 
even impracticable, to be commonly acceptable, ‘* The 
great secret of morals is love . . . a man to be greatly, 
good must imagine intensely and comprehensively . . . 
the pains’ and pleasures of his species must become 
his own. The great instrument of moral good is the 
imagination.” Shelley’s claim to supreme greatness is 
that his great works are an inspired expression of this 
doctrine, but his teaching is remote from revealed 
religion; his universal love is ‘clearly and defiantly 
humanistic in character.” 

Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat lay neglected till Swinburne, 
Rossetti, and Meredith made it popular; then it 
became a best-seller, Fitzgerald has been hailed as 
the Master, but what of the real Omar? This year 
Mr. Arberry procured for Cambridge University library 
a manuscript dated 1207, only seventy-tive years after 
the poet’s death, in which 252 selected quatrains of 
the Persian poet appear. From this the gap between 
the old Asiatic and his translator appears sometimes 
wide, since the Englishman’s verse 


“ And lately, by the Tavern Door agape 
Came stealing through the Dusk an Angel Shape 
Bearing a Vessel on his Shoulder; and 
He bid me taste of it; and *twas—the Grape,” 
is the rendering of 
“Drunken I passed the tavern yesternight; 
An old man I saw, drunk, and a pitcher on his 
shoulder, 
I said, ‘ Why art thou not ashamed before God? ’” 
He answered, ‘God is generous—drink wine.’ ” 


Nevertheless it is clearly revealed, thinks Arberry, that 
the Persian was the greater poet and the greater man. 
Shelley is also quoted by John Lehmann in a broad- 
cast on the European service on the treatment of 
literature in Soviet Russia, for he wrote in his Defence 
of Poetry that a poet would do ill to embody his own 
conceptions of right and wrong, which are usually 
those of his place and time, in his poetical creations, 
which participate in neither, This, it might be pre- 
sumed, would class our poet as a Fascist and an enemy 
of the people. To be successful, as Alexei Tolstoy 
has been successful, and live like a Tsar, an author in 
U.S.S.R. must be a propagandist; otherwise, like Ivan 
Bunin, he will remain poor—if indeed he remains alive. 
Will the series ‘“*‘ Man Without God” really set 
out an Atheist viewpoint? Lord Horder, the first 
speaker, if he made, as The Radio Times declares, no 
disavowal of a belief in a personal deity, did not, 
as far as one listener could hear, make a clear avowal 
of such belief. S83 
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Is Humanism a Religion? 


RATIONALISM implies a resolve to accept no 
dogma in plain defiance of reason. Science is the 
weighing and measuring of all that can be weighed 
and measured. The first is a necessary discipline 
of the mind; the second a detailed inquiry into 
physical process. These two, this discipline and 
this activity, do not, however, exhaust the 
capacity, and therefore do not fulfil all the needs, 
of the human spirit. There are imponderable 
realities no less important to us—far more so 
indeed—than the facts of science, and these 
constitute the subject-matter of religion. “We 
live,” said Wordsworth, “by admiration, hope, 
and love.” In the degree to which we transcend 
our animal ancestry we find nourishment, and 
inspiration, not only in the fascinating pursuit of 
scientific truth, but in poetry, philosophy, and 
imaginative speculation. In a little book called 
Living as a Humanist (Chaterson; 6s.), which it 
may: be hoped is a prelude to an ampler treatment 
of the same subject, four writers have addressed 
themselves to the question whether what is 
vaguely (too vaguely) called humanism can supply 
the place and fulfil the functions of that part of 
Christianity which is now so widely discredited. 
They decide that it can, and three of the four 
argue their case very persuasively. If I hesitate 
to endorse that decision unreservedly, it is not for 
any lack of sympathy with their aims or of 
respect for their arguments, but only because I feel 
that the content of their humanism must be 
enlarged, or at any rate some of its implications 
made explicit, before it can have imaginative 
appeal. They recognize, and the recognition is 
timely, that religion is a vital need of the psyche, 
and that religion cannot exist on a diet of mere 
denials; but their positive affirmations, though 
admirable, strike me as being a shade too general, 
and their attitude to the complicated mixture 
called Christianity somewhat lacking in dis- 
crimination. That word stands not only for a 
theological fiction which Rationalists reject, but 
also for certain spiritual insights which are part 
of Western culture at its best and which the crisis 
of our times should make doubly precious to us. 
Charity, humility, self-fulfilment through self- 
giving, and respect for the individual person as 
such — these precepts belong intimately to 
Christianity, and the world never had more need 
of them than now. It is true that love, of the 
quality called Christian, was not invented by Jesus; 
but it is in sayings ascribed to him and _ his 
followers that we find its most luminous verbal 
expression, and any religion worth while must be 


Christian in this limited but important sense. 

The authors of this book are at some pains to 
disavow belief in God, and I agree with them if 
by God they mean what is commonly meant, an 
almighty personage utterly separate from our- 
selves. I was once gently rebuked for compiling 
an anthology which my critic described as 
representing “a conception of religion which may 
fairly be called religion without God.” It seems 
to me, nevertheless, that dogmatic Atheism is as 
absurd and unwarrantable as the most detailed 
dogmatic theology, and for the same reason: that 
it pretends to a knowledge of what is by definition 
unknowable. I would ask the authors of Living 
as a@ Humanist, with whom I so largely agree, 
this question: Is it, or is it not, consistent with 
humanism as they understand it to conceive the 
whole universe of life and motion, ourselves 
(of course) included, as the self-manifestation of 
an unknowable but not inapprehensible creative 
mystery? That, or something like it, is in my 
view the necessary ground of any dynamic 
religion. Miss Virginia Flemming, in a very wise 
contribution to this book, asks the pertinent 
question: “How comes the universe to include 
hearts capable of love?’ She regards it as un- 
answerable, and so, ultimately, perhaps it is. But 
a provisional answer may be found in the sugges- 
tion that love, the unifying principle, is the 
symptom of an underlying unity. 

“We reject Christianity,’ says Mr. H. J. 
Blackham, who contributes three of the six essays 
in this symposium, “ because we think that it is 
not true.” There can be no better reason. 
Christianity attempts the logical absurdity of 
establishing an absolute certitude on the basis of 
unprovable history. The chief case against it is 
not that it perpetuates a myth, for myths have 
their uses, but that by insisting on the literal 
acceptance of its myth it belittles the mystery 
whose existence it rightly affirms, making it local, 
personal, and external to ourselves. My plea, 
then, is not for supernaturalism, but for what may 
perhaps be called imaginative Agnosticism—or, in 
other words, for the recognition of possibilities 
beyond the reach of human knowledge. “The 
universe, with all that it contains, is a mystery 
ever pressing for interpretation,” said Herbert 
Spencer. Let us not pretend that we know all 
about it. The authors of Living as a Humanist 
do not so pretend, and they have between them 
written a book in which everyone, Rationalist 
and Christian alike, may find stimulus and 
illumination. GERALD BULLETT. 
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A Militant Bishop 


By the Late ADAM GOWANS WHYTE 


THis concluding volume* of the late Bishop 
Hensley Henson’s Retrospect is not so lively as its 
predecessors; it deals with the years of retirement 
(1939-46), troubled by failing eyesight and over- 
shadowed by war. Yet it retains much of the 
fascination of the earlier and more eventful 
chronicles, when the writer was a distinguished 
figure in Church controversies. The qualities that 
give the Retrospect its wide appeal are not easily 
defined. Dr. Henson himself, who was diffident 
about his published work and disclaimed the 
possession of a literary style worth talking about, 
was genuinely surprised that his record should 
create so much interest not only among people 
within his own communion but also among those 
who were indifferent or unfriendly towards 
divines and divinity. Something by way of 
explanation may be attributed to his style, which 
is clear, terse, and vigorous. Another factor was 
his eminence as a controversialist; a good fight is 
an entertaining spectacle even when we care little 
about the combatants or the cause. But perhaps 
the most important feature is that he takes us 
behind the scenes of an unfamiliar world—a world 
conceived by the uninitiated as peopled by dedica- 
ted beings of a paranormal order but actually one 
seething with human, all too human, struggle. 
Trollope gives us glimpses of this world in its 
Victorian age—and what illuminating glimpses 
they are! Dr. Henson, who lived within it, 
describes it as a reporter and commentator, 
passionately concerned with its activities, keenly 
critical of humbug, pretentiousness, unholy 
intrigues, and other sins of the flesh, and as frank 
in admitting his own shortcomings as in revealing 
those of his colleagues. 

For one reader at least the appeal of the 
Retrospect is greatly enhanced by the fact that 
Dr. Henson was a gocd hater. We have become 
so amiable, so polite, in our discussions on funda- 
mental problems that it is now bad form to raise 
one’s voice in protest against ignorance and 
illusion. In large degree the mental apathy we 
deplore—and the word “we” includes orthodox 
and heretic alike—is the result of treating the issue 
of truth and error as if it were to be settled by a 
friendly compromise. The Churches are engaged 
in masking their differences in an cecumenical 
movement (from which emerges the amorphous 


* Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. By Herbert 
Hensley Henson. (Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford 
University Press.) Vol. III, 384 pp. and 10 pp. Index, 
25s. 


Christianity of the B.B.C.); they are also busy in 
reconciling Reason and Revelation—with the 
assistance of unbelievers who imagine that 
religion is a reformed character. To Dr. Henson 
this kind of “saying it with floWers”” was con- 
stitutionally impossible. He hated Romanism and 
Ritualism, and when he was given the job of 
cleansing a church of Roman practices he did it 
like a Hercules. In the Retrospect he uses the 
spelling “ Catholick ” as if the final letter gave a 
kick to his odium theologicum, and he relates with 
a touch of glee the story of children evacuated 
from London who, when they attended a very high 
church and encountered incense for the first time, 
promptly put on their gas masks. He hated 
Dissent; he hated Buchmanism and all emotional 
forms of religion; his opinion of Evangelicals was 
low—but not in temperature. And, of course, he 
hated Rationalism. He lets hiraself go in character- 
istic fashion over a book, The Amazing Emperor, 
Heliogabalus, which appeared with a flattering 
introduction by Prof. Bury: “I had heard, but I 
found it difficult to believe, that he [Bury] had 
become an embittered opponent of Christianity, 
and indeed of all religion; but I had not imagined 
that he could have fallen so low as to commend 
such stuff as this... Bury’s close study of 
Gibbon had confirmed his temperamental dislike 
of Christianity and led him to adopt that tone 
of scornful belittlement when referring to religion 
and morality which is s¢ characteristic and so 
deplorable a feature of Gidbon’s famous history.” 
How rare and refreshing, in these degenerate days, 
to find a polemical write: who does not pull his 
puuches! 

So many pious readers of the earlier volumes 
of the Retrospect had complained of the absence 
of references to his inner life that Dr. Henson 
decided to rectify this in the final volume by giving, 
in the form of “An Open Letter to a Young 
Padre,” an account of his own spiritual pilgrim- 
age. For the Rationalist reader this is perhaps 
the most interesting part of the book. Dr. Henson 
was an exceptionally intelligent theologian; he had 
read widely on_ historical and _ philosophical 
subjects (though not on science); he had been 
regarded as heretical by many of his brethren. 
Therefore the question of where he stood in the 
doctrinal confusion of the Anglican Church, and 
on how he arrived there, invites study. The solu- 
tion, however, turns out to be quite simple, and 
rather naive. Born in a strong but rather mixed 
religious atmosphere, he was deeply impressed 
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by the figure of Jesus. ‘“ My personal religion in 
boyhood,” he writes, “ might be described as a 
self-surrender, emotional rather than reasonable, 
to the historic Jesus as the Object of my admira- 
tion, my allegiance, and my adoration.” How far 
this self-surrender was due to his lack of sympathy 
with his father (his mother died when he was quite 
young) and to “the eccentric course of his early 
years” is a matter for speculation. But whatever 
the cause, or causes, it was “ for life.” As a boy 
the crucifix moved him deeply, and its “solemn 
appeal” remained with him to the end. There is 
more than one reference in this volume to the 
ivory crucifix, presented by the Countess of 
Limerick, which he placed on his bookcase near 
the volumes he was most in the habit of reading. 

Such was the nucleus of his faith, and his 
copious studies of ecclesiastical history and of 
critical works on the New Testament left it intact. 
We have thus a curious example of a childhood 
fixation which survived the tests applied to it by 
an unusually alert and honest intellect for three 
score years and ten. But its survival was achieved 
at a heavy cost. Dr. Henson speaks more than 
once of “his spiritual desolation in besieging 
doubts.” He carried to his ordination “a mind 
heavily shadowed by persistent doubts and 
enfeebled misgivings,” and near the close of his 
long life he wrote: “I am still often brought to a 
sharp halt by some new challenge to Christianity, 
or by some uprush of old challenges which, though 
silenced for a while, have never been effectually 
banished.” These words afford a rather tragic 
comment upon the insistent claim that faith brings 
a peace that passeth all understanding. Dr. 
Henson’s “ experiences of ecstatic self-surrender ” 
alternated with “ distressing crises” in which the 
ever-haunting fear that his creed might prove 
illusory became acutely menacing. He by no 
means stands alone among his brethren of the faith 
as a sufferer from this form of mental struggle. 
Had Tennyson been familiar with the inner life 
of saintly and crusading ecclesiastics the familiar 
lines from In Memoriam might have been thus 
amended:— 

There lives more peace in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in all the creeds. 


Tue Josiah Mason Lectures for the Winter Term, 
1950, are being given at Birmingham University 
by Professor Isaac Schapera, Professor of Social 
Anthropology at the University of Cape Town. 
His subject is “Politics and Law in Primitive 
Society.” The lectures (eight in number) com- 
menced on October 20 and are being held at 
weekly intervals until December 8. 
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PRAGMATISM 


EVOLUTION AND THE FOUNDERS OF PRAGMATISM. By 


Philip P. Wiener. Harvard University Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. xii + 288 pp. 
Index. 32s. 6d. 


THIS sympathetic historical study of the nineteenth- 
century philosophic school called ‘* Pragmatism ”’ is a 
tine handsome fruit of American scholarship. It is 
the outcome of much careful research and is, on the 
whole, well documented in view of its author’s limited 
aim, which was not to give an exhaustive account of all 
the multifarious features of the system, but only, as 
he says in the Preface, ‘‘ to shed light on the matrix of 
ideas about evolution from which diverse meanings 
of Pragmatism emerged in the thinking of a brilliant 
group of philosophical liberals who met around 
Harvard in the 1860s and 1870s.’ There is a Foreword 
by John Dewey, one of the principal founders of the 
movement, who survives to uphold the doctrine with 
unabated vigour. (In this Foreword Prof. Dewey 
makes it clear that he has not yet forgiven Lord. Russell 
for saying, some years ago, that his outlook was “ in 
harmony with the age of industrialism and collective 
enterprise.”’) 

It may well surprise the English reader to learn that 
Pragmatism first took shape in the deliberations of a 
certain ‘* Metaphysical Club,’’ whose members seem 
to have been mainly concerned with the problem of 
reconciling science with religion. Like Utilitarianism 
in England, Pragmatism was essentially a “‘ philosophy 
for the times,” crystallizing out from the melting-pot 
into which traditional modes of thought were plunged 
by the scientific and industrial revolution. Only, in 
the. case of Pragmatism the emergent shape was much 
less sharply defined—much less capable of being 
described in terms acceptable to all those who 
helped to bring it into being. Though having many 
points of resemblance to the Utilitarianism of Bentham 
and Mill, Pragmatism was very much more than an 
ethical system formulated to give a humane direction to 
the activities of Dominant Man in his newly-acquired 
mastery over his environment and his fellows. The 
Utilitarians chiefly confined themselves, on _ the 
theoretical side, to the interpretation of human motives 
according to one simple formula, ‘“‘ Man seeks happi- 
ness,’ but, at least in its most exuberant manifesta- 
tions, Pragmatism, with human desires for its starting- 
point, took all creation in its stride, taking man’s 
material and spiritual needs not merely as criterion for 
the ideal form of society, but making them the ultimate 
test of truth in statements and beliefs. To William 
James, boldly spurning the outmoded “ ultimate 
mysteries,” truth was usefulness and usefulness truth, 
and in that dawn the erroneous belief could not exist— 
or, if it did, had a life shorter than the mayfly’s. In 
his most characteristic vein James wrote: ‘“ Ideas 
(which themselves are but parts of our experience) 
become true just in so far as they help us to get into 
satisfactory relations with other parts of our experi- 
ence ”—that is, both with our other ideas and with 
“outer” experience. It followed that any theory 
which emotionally, intellectually, and  experientially 
contented the persons entertaining it was true. This 
drastic solution to the problems of the universe well 
exemplifies both the proud optimism of the nascent 
scientific age and also a certain generous tolerance very 
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typical of the Pragmatists, who were ready to concede 
a retrospective “ truth ” to ideas afterwards shown to 
have been false. They did not, however, stress the fact 
that on this view the pre-Darwinian account of the 
origin of species—the story of the Creation—was true 
so long as it was being believed without pain to the 
believers, and only ceased to be true when it was 
superseded. 

The difficulty that, according to this interpretation, 
if one person believed with satisfaction that the earth 
was spherical, and another believed with equal satis- 
faction that it was flat, they would both be right, 
seems to have troubled contemporary critics of Prag- 
matism less than the menace to religion and right think- 
ing which they confusedly divined in the new philo- 
sophy. They were not appeased by the permission it 
accorded them to believe whatever they liked, because 
it was inherent in the system that those whe differed 
from them—the Evolutionists, the Positivists, the 
Materialists—were equally entitled to believe what they 
liked; and this was intolerable, particularly since the 
scientific view ‘* worked,” or, as James would say, 
‘‘ carried ideas forward prosperously *’ in a way that 
the old static dogmas did not, and so might be held 
to possess a superior trueness. Not that the Prag- 
matists were in the habit of pressing such claims; 
rather the contrary. For example, James, who as a 
psychologist was well aware of the comfort many people 
derive from supernatural beliefs, insisted that “ the 
Absolute ’’ was “ true "—‘ true in so far forth,” he 
added, without, however, explaining how anything 
could be true otherwise than in so far forth. Indeed 
the principle that in-so-far-forthness—which seems to 
have meant appropriateness to relevant needs—is an 
attribute of every kind of ** truth ” is the most charac- 
teristic feature of the Pragmatist doctrine, although the 
Pragmatists differed among themselves about the scope 
of its application, 

They differed on many matters. Charles Pierce was 
an evolutionary Theist, while Chauncey Wright, 
N. S. J. Green, and Oliver Wendell Holmes regarded 
science as indifferent to religious issues. Also there 
were many disputes about how far the hypothesis of 
Natural Selection could be applied to subjects other 
than biology, and also about something of James’s 
called ‘* the will to believe.” In fact, the Pragmatists 
were so constantly expanding and elaborating their 
arguments and contradicting their own and each 
other’s pronouncements that the only unbroken 
thread one can disentangle from the ravelled 
skein of their philosophizings is the notion of truth as 
something which itself evolves in response to human 
requirements. 


From Prof. Wiener’s painstaking work of assembling 
all the Pragmatic doctrines on the single subject of 
evolution there emerges the picture of an excited mob 
of brilliant intellectuals a little intoxicated by the spirit 
of the age, but responding with a fine earnestness to 
the new challenge to ancient orthodoxies and full of 
faith in Science’s promise of wider freedoms, both 
spiritual and material, for all mankind. In all this 
turmoil of theory and dogmatism we can find much 
bold and stimulating thought, exploring forward into 
the new realms opened up by the advances of science, 
thought which contrived to foreshadow in some one or 
other of its phases almost all the philosophic trends 
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which were to be developed in our century, from Exis- 
tentialism to Logical Positivism. Nevertheless, there may 
be some wisdom in Lord Russell’s warning against the 
surviving influence of Pragmatism over the minds of the 
present generation when he writes: ‘ The concept of 
truth as something dependent upon facts largely outside 
human control has been one of the ways in which 
philosophy has inculcated the necessary element of 
humility. When this check upon pride is removed a 
further step is taken on the road towards a certain 
kind of madness—the intoxication of power which 
invaded philosophy with Fichte, and to which modern 
men, whether philosophers or not, are prone. I am 
persuaded that this intoxication is the greatest danger 
of our time, and that any philosophy which, however 
unintentionally, contributes to it is increasing the danger 
of vast social disaster.” LAN FREED. 


RATIONALIST PHILOSOPHY 


Socratic METHOD CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Selected Essays by Leonard Nelson. Translated by 
Thomas K. Brown III. Foreword by Brand Blan- 
shard. Introduction by Julius Kraft. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, Newhaven, U.S.A., and Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press. 30s. 


If the late Henry Ford had known anything about what 
passes for philosophy, he would, I am sure, have pro- 
nounced the same verdict on it as that other one of his 
which declared history to be bunk. He would in this 
case have been nearer the truth. Yet bunk may have 
deplorable, even disastrous, effects. The form of it 
which we describe as superstition has had such effects 
in Spain, in Ireland, in the South American Republics. 
In Germany during the nineteenth century bunk took 
another shape. Philosophy became dogmatic, degraded 
itself to the level of politics, confused and debilitated 
the minds of university students who were to become 
governing men, and popularized rubbish about German 
* destinies which the writer of these essays detested 
and denounced. 

He was a German in spite of his English-sounding 
names, and he was by profession a philosopher. But he. 
rejected utterly the dogmatic and irrational truths pro- 
claimed by almost all his fellow protessors. He revolted 
both against their muddle-headed mysticism and against 
their methods of teaching. He adopted with his pupils 
the Socratic method. He asked questions, he encour- 
aged them to argue with him and with each other, he 
probed accepted opinions and beliefs. .His task, he 
held, was not to drive ideas into their heads, even it 
he thought the ideas were sound, but to help them to 
form ideas of their own, In short, he was a Rationalist 
with courage enough to declare himself and enterprise 
enough to found an academy where he hoped to educate 
* responsible leaders *’ of his nation. 

Dying in 1927 at the age of forty-five, he had not 
time to accomplish much in this direction, but the work 
went on, and Dr. Kraft mentions that it made a num- 
ber of heroic men and women oppose Hitler and since 
1945 “ bear with equal courage their share in the 
struggle for a new and better order in Germany.” 

Thus Nelson’s Rationalism has already borne fruit 
and may in course of time supersede the philosophies 
a unified attitude towards life and Nature.’ That 
was Nelson’s endeavour, and it was well worth while 
to publish this volume as the work of one who was, 
like Heine, a brave soldier “in the war to liberate 
humanity.” HAMILTON FYFE. 


NOVEMBER 1950 


CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM 


THE ENGLISH INHERITANCE: AN HisroricaL Essay. 
By G. Kitson Clark, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. S.C.M. Press. 184 pp., including 3 pp. 
Index. 15s. 

The thesis of this book can be summed up as follows: 
The English inheritance is freedom. Freedom is not 
the same thing as democracy: indeed democracy, until 
the second half of the nineteenth century, was an alien 
idea to most English public men. The will of the 
people may be fatal to freedom unless it is realized that 
“there are certain things the people ought not to do ” 
and that “ they are not the final and sovereign power 
in the universe.’ Until recently this has been guaran- 
teed by a recognition that all power, royal, parlia- 
mentary, or other, is subject (in Sir Thomas More’s 
words) to “the laws of God” or (in Blackstone’s 
words) to * natural rights, such as are life and liberty,” 
which ** no human legislature has power to abridge or 
destroy.” This idea is probably pre-Christian; but the 
Christian Church took it up and made it her own. 
if Christianity disappears, what guarantee have we, that 
the idea of natural right will not disappear too? For 
the idea ‘ depends ultimately on our conception of 
the nature of the universe. ... It is at least difficult 
to believe in rights granted to human beings by God, 
if you do not believe in God.”’ Now since the eighteenth 
century the profession of Christianity has ceased to be 
universal in England. During the last century the 
effect on public life was small, for each political party 
was identified with a variety of Christian tradition—the 
Tories with Anglicanism, the Liberals with Dissent. 
The great reform movements were all led by Christians 
—Shaftesbury, Bright, Gladstone. Even the Labour 
movement had its roots in Methodism. But now faith 
waxes cald; and without faith where will the mere 
** process! of evolution” lead us? To a society in 
which thé bulk of people may be happy, but in which 
they will hot be free. For freedom implies the intrinsic 
value of human beings and their personal responsibility 
for their actions; and that implies ** a special philoso- 
phical belief about the nature of the mind and the 
nature of value *—in short, belief in God and in the 
law of Gad. 

In his anxiety to seem fair, Mr. Clark makes so many 
damaging admissions by the way that we have only to 
note them and piece them together to explode his case. 
Until the nineteenth century Christian belief in free- 
dom (at least in the mouth of official exponents) was 
what we might call Pickwickian. Freedom obviously 
did not mean the same thing to the barons who wrung 
the Great Charter from John as it did to Tyler and Ket, 
nor the same thing to Bishop Butler as to Bradlaugh. 
Only by blanketing the widely different and often 
mutually opposed claims of feudal landlords and yeo- 
men, merchant princes and small traders, industrial 
capitalists and workers, with the common label “ free- 
dom” does Mr. Clark establish the existence of his 
** English inheritance.” And in grounding these various 
freedoms on Christian doctrine he goes far beyond the 
book. He would find it difficult to cite a single Biblical 
text which affirms the ‘ unique importance of each 
individual human being ” or his ** inalienable rights.” 
There are texts which might imply it; and there are 
texts which much more certainly imply the diametrical 
opposite. Nothing could be more annihilating to any 
theory of the rights of man than the predestinarian 
passage in Romans ix, 14-24. No Marx, no Engels, no 
Lenin, no Stalin ever said or implied that human beings 
were pots! ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 
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PROPHET OF PARADOX 


INTRODUCTION TO KIERKEGAARD. By Regis Jolivet, 
trans. by W. H. Barber. Frederick Muller, 233 pp. 
15s. 

Kierkegaard dreaded that he would some day fall into 
the hands of professors, and it is interesting to specu- 
late on what he would have thought of this clear, sym- 
pathetic, and yet in some ways merciless, exposition of 
his teachings by the Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy 
in the Catholic University of Lyon. It sheds light on 
some, though not all, of the obscure depths of the 
fountain-head of Existentialism. What was a mere 
technical term, unknown outside academic circles little 
more than twenty years ago, has almost become a 
popular catchword. Moreover, it is echoed enthusiasti- 
cally by Catholics as well as Protestants and even 
Atheists. As far as I know, there are not yet 
Existential Rationalists, but there are distinct ten- 
dencies in that direction. Some vital factor was 
undoubtedly left out by those liberals and modernists 
who believed that the spread of education would take 
us by easy stages to an era of sweet reasonableness. We 
can now see that it was bad psychology to suppose that 
the enemy could be routed by intellectual arguments 
alone, and the importance of Existentialism lies in its 
challenge to such a_ superficial approach. When 
thinkers of diametrically opposed views turn for 
inspiration to Kierkegaard it is obvious that intellectual 
content cannot be their common ground. 

Prof. Jolivet clearly shows that there are elements 
in Kierkegaard’s teaching which fall outside the 
Christian sphere. Kierkegaard was both a sceptic and 
a_ believer. His passionate emphasis on the sub- 
jectivity of religious experience could be reconciled with 
the historical basis of Christianity only by an act of 
will. He had to aftirm the truth of the creed, that the 
Incarnation was an event with a date, that Christ really 
died sub Pontio Pilato; and yet he had to hold that 
propositional truths lacked the significance of existen- 
tial truths—the direct encounter of the soul with God. 
Logically he was in the impossible. position of a solipsist 
asserting the truth, say, of evolution. It was easier for 
him to write-off the historical Church; he attacked it 
with a virulence never exceeded by its bitterest foes. 

‘As long as there is a pastor left there will be no 
Christianity.” And he outbid Tertullian in his defiant 
opposition of Faith to Reason. He scornfully declared 
that a man who tried to prove what he believed was 
only hiding his unbelief. “‘* Faith does not need it; 
aye, it musi even regard proof as the enemy.” It was 
this polarity that produced those tensions in which he 
gloried when he escaped from his despair. He made 
a virtue of necessity by insisting that contraries ought 
to be maintained and not overcome, and his best. philo- 
sophical work is a polemic against Hegel's doctrine of 
the passage of thought from thesis to antithesis, fol- 
lowed by an act of mediation which comprehends 
these opposites in a _ higher unity. Kierkegaard 
dismisses ** mediation,’ which is an act of the intellect, 
and substitutes ‘“* the Leap,”’ which is an act of the will. 
According to Catholic theology reason can demon- 
strate the existence of God and even build a bridge 
half-way across the chasm separating natural and 
revealed truth. Kierkegaard disdains the bridge and 
leaps across the abyss. There is no question for him 
of revelation being probable; to accept Christianity is 
to embrace “* the Absurd.’’ By making such a choice 
a man becomes ** authentic.” Small wonder, then, that 
a new school of Existentialism arose, teaching that the 
act of choice itself is all that matters. 
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In acknowledging Kierkegaard’s debt to Pascal, Prof. 
Jolivet corrects a common mistake. “If the prin- 
ciples of reason are shaken,” wrote Pascal, “* our 
religion will be absurd and ridiculous *—and yet that 
is precisely what Kierkegaard held Christianity to be, 
“a leap into absurdity.” A few passages in 
Kierkegaard’s voluminous writings show some sym- 
pathy with the Catholic Church, and some Catholics 
have suggested that he would have joined that com- 
munion if he had lived longer. Prof. Jolivet is dubious. 
**One thing alone is sure—his direction is towards 
Catholicism.” In discussing Kierkegaard’s melan- 
cholia, his relations with his father, and his extra- 
ordinary love affair, Prof. Jolivet is under the disability 
that as a Catholic he cannot make unfettered use of 
modern psychology. But there is much in his claim 
that a sacramental religion and the community life 
which a Church offers would have checked the terrible 
moods of despair which Kierkegaard describes with 
painful vividness. The Roman Church well under- 
stands how to canalize the demonic energy of religious 
genius. But Catholicism has never abandoned the 
claim to be rational, within limits, and its whole struc- 
ture would be undermined by the extreme individualism 
which Kierkegaard glorifies. Consequently, it is no 
surprise that the flirtation of Marcel and other 
Catholics with Existentialism should have led to its 
condemnation in the recent encyclical, Humani Generis. 

HEcTOR HAwrTON. 


THE PROBLEM OF EUROPE 


THe GENIUS OF Europe. By Havelock Ellis. 
and Norgate. 252 pp., including 
12s. 6d. 

In this compelling and often profound book the author 

discusses the various kinds of national genius in Europe. 

With a shrewd and sympathetic insight, Havelock Ellis 

goes to the heart of the matter, and writes with clarity 

and understanding. The unspoken question posed by 
the whole is whether there is any validity in the term 

* European,” and what precise meaning can be 

attached to it. 

At a time when the phrase *‘ Western Values ” has 
become almost a cliché, it is as well that there should 
be some further discussion of what is implied by it. 
Notable contributions during the last year or so have 
been Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Notes Towards the Definition of 
Culture, and a pamphlet published by The Times. The 
book under review is in every sense a wider revaluation 
and analysis, coming from the pen of one who, signifi- 
cantly enough, died ten years ago. In spite of the fact 
that these essays were written over a period of thirty- 
eight years, they are all extremely relevant, solely 
because the author has confined himself to fundamental 
characteristics, and not to the day-by-day political 
scene. 

The countries discussed are England, Russia, France, 
Spain, Germany, together with essays on ‘* My Credo,” 
* France and Great Britain,’ and ** Nationalism and 
Peace.” The one on Russia, written after the Kerensky 
Revolution of 1917, is the longest, and lacks neither 
pungency nor wit. The paper entitled “* My Credo ” 
is a brilliant exposition of a personal philosophy, 
the crystal clarity of the writer’s thought being expressed 
in simple and sincere prose. The most moving quality 
of the whole book lies in the careful simplicity with 
which it has been written; it is most emphatically the 
simplicity that springs from wisdom rather than the 
simplicity which arises from inability to grasp the 
issues at stake. The tangled threads that go to make 
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up the national genius of the countries he has chosen 
are woven into a closely knit whole whose pattern is 
plain for all to see. 

Havelock Ellis was very definite about placing Russia 
within the European scene as he saw it. Since he 
wrote, however, Russia is commonly regarded as repre- 
senting values that are inimical to those of the West. 
So that, besides pondering the validity of the term 
** Western Values,” one is bound to ask whether Euro- 
pean values mean the same thing. If not, then do we 
in the west of Europe belong properly within the 
American cultural orbit, and does Russia belong to 
the East? If the answer to both of these questions 
is in the affirmative, then European values are mean- 
ingless, since Europe is riven into two camps. The 
question is further complicated by the fact that con- 
flicting loyalties go beyond national boundaries, so that 
the French Communist looks to Moscow, while the 
Polish Catholic looks to the Vatican for spiritual guid- 
ance and to America for the means to fight against his 
thraldom. Put at its lowest, this seems to be the 
situation at present—a divided Europe and a general 
hardening into two blocs. 

It is difficult to attach any validity to the term 
European’ under these circumstances; and while 
this book analyses, it is able to produce no synthesis 
that would be acceptable today. Neither, it should 
be said, does Havelock Ellis attempt to do so. Unless 
the term “ European *’ does acquire some fresh mean- 
ing, then the various kinds of national genius will 
wither away, and war will bring down Europe about 
our ears. The one solution is for East and West to 
hammer out together some kind of agreement to live 
side by side. If such agreement is not sought and 
reached, who knows what monsters of unreason and 
bestiality will raise their heads among the ruins of 
Europe? Victor E, NEuBURG. 


NOVELIST AS CRITIC 


COLLECTED IMPRESSIONS. By Elizabeth Bowen. Long- 

mans. 269 pp. 16s. 
As novelist, Elizabeth Bowen is a writer of distinction; 
as critic, however, she readily admits that the status of 
a novelist is uncertain. ‘* The change over from inven- 
tion to analysis is not easily made,’ she observes in 
the Foreword to Collected Impressions, a gathering 
together of critical and descriptive essays chiefly in the 
form ot prefaces, book reviews, dramatic criticism, and 
magazine articles. ‘* clearness, immediacy, and honesty 
in the expression’ are the peculiar demands of 
criticism, she continues, and self-criticism must be 
joined to an objective criticism of others. 

in choosing the title of this book, Miss Bowen has 
intended to be precise rather than disarming. ‘* These 
are impressions which, by force of continuing 


to be written and of having to be kept in a folder, have ° 


collected themselves. The pieces have, by the 
fact of being placed in relation to one another, 
acquired something not present when, severally, they 
were first written. A book becomes something 
more than layers of print compressed between boards.” 

Apart from the prefaces and “* Notes on Writing a 
Novel,” for which she would wish survival as serious 
work, these pieces have the ephemeral interest of 
journalism. “ Each of them carries the colour of its 
year; each reflects, involuntarily, what was in that year 
a contemporary mood of thought or phase of feeling. 
They combine into something which is one of the many 
imponderable by-products of history.” 
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Miss Bowen’s most successful reviews are those 
noticing the work of other women writers—especially 
that of Virginia Woolf, Ivy Compton-Burnett, and 
Anne Douglas Sedgewick. Her full power, however, 
is perhaps best seen in “*‘ The Mulberry Tree ’’ and 
** The Big House,” the former being a recollection of 
her schooldays at Downe House. (“I have never 
liked scientific people very much, and it mortifies me 
to think of them tramping reverently around there on 
visiting days, thinking of Charles Darwin and ignorant 
of my own youth.” Rationalist pilgrims please note!) 

** Notes on Writing a Novel ” cannot be ignored, and 
yet, it must be confessed, they cannot always be under- 
stood. Interest must attach to her revelations of the 
mechanics of her art. But all those who have left 
the lecture room full of new-won wisdom and, a week 
later, turned to their notes only to find that chaos is 
come again, will wish that her notes had been expanded 
into coherent essays. 

As novelist, Elizabeth Bowen is a writer of distinc- 
tion; as critic, her shadow is not less. 
D. K. H. Parsons. 


YOUNG LOVE 


Les Mat Partis. By J. B. Rossi. Robert Laffont, 
Paris, 270 pp. 390 trs. 


This eighteen-year-old author has been deeply impressed 
by the power of love to sweep its victims off their feet, 
making them heedless of all the conventions and habits 
to which they have been accustomed. This work reads 
almost like those romances which fascinated our 
ancestors of a century or more ago, such as the Sorrows 
of Werther which Thackeray parodied. 

It is also a revolt against conventional religion and 
the education given in the Catholic schools of France, 
miscalled Les Ecoles Libres. This revolt is expressed 
epigrammatically on p. 9: “If you can, believe in 
your God. But, before all things, believe in Life. If 
your life rejects your god, cling to your life. If your 
god stands in the way of your life, cast aside your 
god. Your life is unique, and whoever you may be, 
your god is not mine.” 

Our young author has drawn on the life that he 
knows. His central character is a lad of fourteen—the 
year when he is in the ‘“ quatriéme ’’ class; the last year 
of the Nazi occupation; a year finishing in savage aerial 
bombardments, in one of which the fidus Achates of 
the hero is killed. The boys are encouraged to visit 
the patients at the local hospital, and there the lad 
Denis meets the young nun, Sister Clothilde, teacher 
of French and Latin at the girls’ school. They are 
irresistibly attracted, but what might have been an idyll 
turns to tragedy. Clothilde becomes Claudie once 
again, but a défroquée, an outcast. Denis is led away 
—as though to a prison between two warders—to a 
Catholic boarding-school between two priests, also an 
outcast, 

The style is hard, brittle, repetitive, modern, yet 
rises at moments to power and even beauty. The 
observation is mostly that of a boy, superficially obser- 
vant, at times penetrating into the thoughts of his con- 
temporaries, but leaving the elders as types. Denis’s 
father is just a man of accounts; his mother a cook 
and housewife. The priests-schoolmasters are little 
more than “ guys.” 

No teacher can read this very sincere story without 
feeling aghast at the picture here presented of the Ecole 
Libre, nor without sympathy for the author and for 
his hero and heroine, C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 
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THE TWO SPAINS 


Tue SpaNIARDS IN THEIR History. By Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal. Translated with a Prefatory Essay 
on the author’s work by Walter Starkie. Hollis and 
Carter. 16s. 

This is one of the most important works to come from 


what one Spain and the greater part of the world 


regards as the literary desert created by General Franco 
and his regime, and what that other Spain—for there 
are two—regards as the “ literary renaissance ” created 
by the Dictator, his Falangists,and the Roman Catholic 
Church, the latter dominating a strict censorship. It is 
important never to forget that there are these two Spains, 
and that each of them can be strong. It is largely 
because of this strength—and the nature of Spaniards 
—that Spain is such an enigma, not only to foreigners 
but to the most enlightened Spaniards, including 
Menéndez Pidal, who here deals with the two Spains. 
Of the nature of Spaniards much has been written, but 
on one aspect of it most writers agree: the Spaniard 
nearly always sees things in terms of black and white, 
never in halt-tones or grey or of anything which would 
savour of compromise or tolerance for another person’s 
opinion. He usually sees plain black or white, sees it 
intensely and passionately; and, if it comes to the 
point, he will kill or be killed for his opinion. And 
the opinion, it is hardly necessary to say, is reached 
and maintained in absolute honesty. Thus, when 
General Franco achieved power, it never occurred to 
him that this was the moment for a gesture of tolera- 
tion, for what English people might call a ‘ sporting 
offer” to his enemies, who had fought with as much 
bravery for their ideals as his men had for theirs. 
Cardinal Spellman, looking around at the faces of 
Spanish bishops, took this aspect of Spanish nature 
into account when he wrote that one day these same 
bishops—he thought—might be the new martyrs of the 
Church. In other words, he took it for granted that 
the “ other ” Spain would treat his side as his side had 
treated the other Spain. There can be no denying this 
dynamism of the absolute as a dominant in the nature 
of Spaniards. The other is a hatred of authority. 

Ramon Menéndez Pidal is an old survivor of liberal 
Spain who held to his Catholicism and, as a distin- 
guished scholar who never wavered in his faith, was 
therefore accepted by the new regime as Director of the 
Spanish Academy. He is the most distinguished scholar 
in Spain today, and this excellent book can be regarded 
as his testament. He reasserts his faith in Catholicism, 
a Catholicism which “ hating violence, not only avoids 
coercion of the dissident, but shares with them in 
brotherly fashion the interest taken by the State in the 
common welfare.” All one can reply to this kindly 
idealism is that such a Catholicism has never existed, 
does not exist, and can never exist in Spain! It can 
never exist because of the nature of Catholicism as 
much as because of the nature of Spaniards. His con- 
cluding words are: “ If Spaniards can join together for 
the great collective tasks before them, if they can agree 
in establishing an era based on justice and selectivity 
free from party prejudice, they will at last bring to an 
end these tossings of the ship of State and set her on 
a steady course towards the high destinies of the 
nation.” 

It is not remarkable that Menéndez Pidal should 
write such words—he has never thought otherwise— 
but it is remarkable that so intolerant a regime should 
permit even these mild words of implied criticism to be 
published and “‘ with approval.” One is tempted to 
ask: What do the regime and the Church do to 
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‘“‘implement those ideals? Release the political 
prisoners? Lift the censorship? Disband the Secret 
Police? Cease from spending 60 per cent of the 
national Budget on an internal army used only to keep 
the regime in power? Neither the regime nor the 
Church has yet shown any sign of relaxing the “ might 
is right ’’ system of rule. What, then, is the object in 
permitting, even encouraging, publication of such a 
book by a liberal Catholic—a book now translated and 
expounded by another liberal Catholic—namely, Prof. 
Starkie? Obviously it is to try to persuade everybody 
that, behind the Black Spain of the present politicians, 
army officers, and Catholic hierarchy, there still exists 
that good, liberal, and progressive Spain—at a moment 
when we know that this other Spain is prostrate and 
mosi of its able exponents either dead or in prison or 
in exile. Menéndez Pidal is innocent of such a political 
purpose; his book is a most impressive one for it. 
Yet it cannot obscure the fact that Black Spain is, for 
the moment, in the saddle; and that the other Spain is 
helpless. 

Bearing this in mind, one reads the book with great 
pleasure, for here is a great scholar and a man of 
humanist ideas ahd ideals. Prof. Starkie’s translation 
is excellent, but his Prefatory Essay hardly necessary, 
for the author is a skilled writer who explains himself 
very well. CHARLES DUFF. 


Short Notices 


COMMUNISM AND THE CHURCHES: A DOCUMENTATION, 
By J. B. Barron nd H. M. Waddams. S.C.M. Press. 
102 pp. 4s. 

As the Archbishop of Canterbury mentions in a 

Foreword, this book has been prepared at the request 

of the International Department of the British Council 

of Churches, It is a collection of documents, official 
and otherwise, concerning the relations between Church 
and State in the U.S.S.R., Albania, Czechoslovakia, 

Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia; the Vatican 

Decree on the excommunication of Communists 

(together with Press comments) concludes the text. 

Urging Christians to make themselves acquainted with 

the facts here recorded, the Archbishop expresses his 

confidence that Christians already recognize “ the grave 
challenge and menace which Communism presents to 
civilization and to the Christian Churches.” The 
information given, which covers the situation up to 

December, 1949, will enable them to measure the 

precise degree of challenge and menace involved for 

either Christianity or civilization in the Communist 
policies. 


THE BowaTerR Papers. The Bowater Paper Corpora- 
tion Ltd. 64 pp., illustrated in full colour, mono- 
tone, and black-and-white. 

Stranger—beneath this cone in unconsecrated ground 

—a friend to the liberties of mankind directed his body 

to be inhum’d—May the example contribute to emanci- 

pate thy mind from the idle fears of superstition—and 
the wicked arts of Priesthood, Thus, cut in letters of 
his own design, runs the inscription on the tombstone 
of John Baskerville, the eighteenth-century printer who 
ranks second only to William Caslon as England’s 
greatest typographer. A vigorous Benthamite utilitarian 
whose remarkable craftsmanship was slow to gain 
approval in this country, Baskerville’s story is aptly 
recorded in this handsomely-produced survey of paper- 
making. Baskerville’s chief contribution to the art of 
human communication lay in the design of a precise 
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and sensitive type face which scorned the embellish- 
ment of fine ornaments so dear to the hearts of h's 
contemporary printers. For this reason the design 
enjoyed increasing popularity for bookwork in the 
following century. Nowadays, when probably more 
books are set in Baskerville type than in any other, 
and Baskerville’s experiments with highly-finished papers 
are recognized as the direct precursors of our modern 
super-calendered glossy forms, it is chastening to reflect 
on the Birmingham mob which burnt down his house 
after his death, and which, following the chance dis- 
covery of his grave in 1821, delighted in the exhibition 
of his infidel body at 6d. a peep. Perhaps it is in 
reparation for this almost fatal blow to its culture that 
the City of Birmingham today maintains, in its Public 
Reference Library, precious examples of the work of 
one of its most illustrious citizens, and a_ great 
Freethinker. 


THE Poetry Review, Vor. XLI, No. 4. Edited by 
John Gawsworth. The Poetry Society. 2s. 6d. 
As long as the Poetry Society flourishes and continues 
to issue its journal, The Poetry Review, there is no 
possible excuse for dismissing modern poetry as totally 
incomprehensible. The July-August issue of the 
Review contains a most instructive essay on the poetry 
of Sydney Keyes, a casual but not very profound 
remark by Lord Dunsany on the substance of poetry, 
and examples of the work of twenty-two contemporary 
poets. If the editors of this journal fail at all in their 
purpose of seeking “to interest and bind together 
lovers of poetry,” it is in attempting too much too 
soon. Many of the critical contributions which appear 
from time to time make sweeping surveys of a poet's 
work in such small compass that their authors are 
trapped into perpetrating most misleading generaliza- 
tions, But perhaps they are appalled by the immensity 
of the world’s ignorance and seek to dispel it as 
quickly as possible. In this, of course, they are unlike 
Rationalists, who still move with dignity to the battle 

in hansom cabs, 


Maaic, CRAFTSMANSHIP, AND SciENCE, By V. Gordon 
Childe. The Frazer Lecture, delivered at Liverpool, 
November 10, 1949. Liverpool University Press. 
19 pp. Is, 

Prof. Childe begins by rejecting the psychological 

approach to the prehistoric, “* Rethinking dead men’s 

thoughts ” is difficult enough even with written docu- 
ments; without them it is impossible. Our main clue 
to the mentality of primitive man is and must be 
archzological—the material remains which he left behind 
him. We can “* by observation and experiment discover 
fairly accurately every essential step in the manufacture 
of a Solutrean lance head, a neolithic pot, or a bronze 
axe.’ In so doing we find that primitive man from 
the first had a certain amount of technical ability—that 
is, a certain amount of science, Yet from the first 
we find him “ systematically performing acts that in 
the light of modern knowledge have proved futile and 
irrelevant to their manifest purpose ’—for example, 
cannibalism, and the drawing of animals in dark caves 
to promote fertility or ensure success in the chase. 
Magic, then, did not precede science; the two were 
mixed up from the start. Why? Because primitive 
man did not draw our distinctions. He made his axes 
and arrows and other tools in a sound, workmanlike 
way, and yet at the same time credited them with 
magical virtues, This is evident in the earliest literary 
texts we have: a Sumerian poem extols a common or 
garden hoe or adze as “ divine *’ and God-given. An 
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Assyrian tablet gives directions for the manufacture of 
glazes, in which perfectly good chemistry is mixed 
up with guidance as to auspicious dates, libations, and 
so on. That is how they thought. The progress of 
science consists in the elimination of non-essential 
magic and superstition from sound technique, and, to 
this end, the drawing of distinctions between ways of 
thought which lead into a blind alley and ways 
of thought which enrich workaday life with new 
achievements, 


To SootHe a SavaGe Breast. By Reginald Nettel. 

Evans. 234 pp. and 2 pp. Index. 12s, 6d. 

This is an anthology of readings about music extracted 
from letters, essays, sermons, diaries, and novels, and 
grouped historically into three sections: The Golden 
Age (from Byrd to Dryden), The Age of Reason (from 
Roger North to Jane Austen), and The Romantic Age 
(trom Scott to Thomas Hardy). Each section is pre- 
faced by a discourse on the social life to which the 
music mentioned in the readings is relevant. 

Some of the selections are excellent and well worth 
preserving and bringing to notice; some are not 
markedly concerned with music. But they are all 
interesting. We are given Byrd’s eight reasons why 
everyone should learn to sing, the Earl of Chesterfield’s 
advice to his son, Kingsley, on the holiness of music, 
and many other opinions that illustrate the temper of 
the times. Thomas Hearne’s references to the appear- 
ances in Oxford of *“* Handel and (his lowsy crew) 
a great number of foreign fidlers,” are delightful. In 
flavour, interest, and variety the anthology makes an 
admirable bedtime book. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS. By Edward A. 
Maziarz. Philosophical Library, New York. 
viii+286 pp., including 22 pp. Bibliography and 4 
pp. Index. $4. 

This amply-documented book is divided into two parts, 
the first being a general history of the philosophy of 
mathematics, with reference to some of the greater 
names who have made a contribution to the subject. 
The second and more difficult part deals with the 
philosophy itself. The three chapters, with their sub- 
headings, are concise and up to date. This is a book 
for mathematicians and philosophers, and: also for 
laymen, who, if they can face the stiff going, will find 
plenty of intellectual reward. 


ALSO RECEIVED 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPADIA. Vols. 9 and 10. 12s. net per 
volume. Vols. 11 and 12 of the third, entirely revised, reset, 
and re-illustrated edition of this famous encyclopedia will be 
published on November 28. If you have not been 
purchasing the volumes as issued, now is the time to order 
the complete set. It is up to date, and a convenient and 
invaluable work of reference. 

RESURRECTION. By Max Dingler. Illustrated by Olaf 
Gulbransson. Miinchner Buchverlag, Munich. 56 pp. 
12.50 marks. A religious verse-drama in the manner of 
traditional Bavarian folklore. , 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR’ PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. Vol. XLIX, Part 178. Society for Psychical 
Research. 106 pp. 3s. 6d. The July issue of the Society's 
Proceedings contains papers on ‘* The Experimental Evidence 
for PK and Precognition.”” by C. W. K. Mundle, and 
“Immanuel Kant and Psychical Research,”” by Prof. C. D. 
Broad. The purpose of the Society for Psychical Research, 
which was founded in 1882, is to examine without prejudice 
or prepossession and in a scientific spirit those faculties of 
man, real or supposed, which appear to be inexplicable on 
any generally recognized hypothesis. 

ATOMIC ATTACK. Association of Scientific Workers. 22 pp. 
Is. The Association’s opinion on the problem of how Britain 
could be defended against an atomic attack in time of war. 
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Notes and News 


JUST as we go to press we learn that a meeting to the 
memory of Adam Gowans Whyte will be held at 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C. 1 (near Holborn 
Tube station) at 3 p.m. on Thursday, November 16. 
The speakers will include Prof. A. E. Heath, Marjorie 
Bowen, and H. J. Blackham. As arrangements are 
not yet complete, further particulars will be obtainable 
from Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner at 5 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
* * 

There comes from Watts & Co. the announcement 
of four books due for publication shortly or in the 
near future. They are a second and cheaper edition 
of Mr. Avro Manhattan’s The Catholic Church Against 
the Twentieth Century; The Story of Prehistoric 
Civilizations, by Miss Dorothy Davison; The Anatomy 
of Man and Other Animals, by Dr, D. Stark Murray 
and Miss G, M. Jeffree; and a volume of essays on The 
Development of Scientific Thought in the Twentieth 


Century. 


A cheap edition of Mr. Manhattan’s bulky volume 
of 480 pages, which deals so ably and exhaustively 
with the political activities of the Catholic Church 
all over the world during the past thirty years or more, 
will be particularly welcome. The Catholic Church 
Against the Twentieth Century has had extensive sales 
and won high praise in all quarters. It has been truly 
described as the most ambitious treatment of its 
subject yet attempted in the present century. Since 
the book was first published by Watts & Co., in 1947, 
editions have appeared in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Russia, the U.S.A., Sweden, 
Holland, Germany, and other countries. Issued 
originally at 18s., the new edition, completely revised, 
will be published at 5s. in paper cover, and 10s. 6d. 
in cloth. + * * 


Those who are familiar with Miss Dorothy Davison’s 
work in the field of anthropology, and in particular 
with her excellent littke volume in the Thinker’s 
Library, Men of the Dawn, will know what to expect 
from her new book—the second. in the above list. 
The author claims that this luest study is the 
most detailed survey of the civilizations of prehistoric 
times that has yet appeared, and will form a useful 
introduction to the more difficult highly specialized 
works on the subject. The book will include a unique 
collection of illustrations as well as valuable accounts 
of excavations usually to be found only in journals 
more or less inaccessible to the general reader. The 
price will be 12s. 6d. 

* + 

Another author whose name is well known to readers 
of the Guide is that of Dr. D. Stark Murray, who, in 
collaboration with Miss G. M. Jeffree, is responsible 
for the third forthcoming book mentioned above. 
Dr. Murray has already made two valuable contribu- 
tions to the popular Thinker’s Library series, Your 
Body: How it is Built and How it Works and The 
Search for Health, both of which have met with signal 
success. The Anatomy of Man and Other Animals 
presents a study of human anatomy against the general 
background of evolution and of man’s close affinity 
with all other animals. Only against this background, 
the authors contend, can man be properly understood. 
The book is well illustrated and simply and clearly 
written in order to meet the requirements of readers 
without special training in science. Its price will be 18s. 


The fourth book is concerned with a subject necessarily 
of special interest to all Rationalists. The Development 
of Scientific Thought in the Twentieth Century is a 
volume of essays, edited by Prof, A. E. Heath, in 
which developments during the past half-century in 
all the main branches of science are fully dealt with 
by eminent authorities in their respective fields of 
knowledge and research. There is also an essay on 
** The Philosophy of Science,” by Prof. A. J. Ayer. 
Other contributors to this interesting volume are 
Prof. P. B. Medawar, Prof, E, B. Ford, Prof. R. A. 
Fisher, Sir Harold Spencer Jones, Dr. J, C. Hawksley, 
Dr. Alice Stewart, Dr. Meyer Fortes, Donald G. 
Macrae, Prof, Duncan Leitch, Sir Cyril Burt, Prof. 
F. Llewellyn Jones, Dr: A. Kent, and Dr, Derek 
Ritcher. The book is due for publication in 1951, and 
will cost 42s, 

* * * 

We hear from Mr. O, A. Olowu, a member of the 
R.P.A. in Lagos, Nigeria, that Rationalism is gaining 
ground slowly in West Africa, He expresses the 
confident hope that ‘ Rationalism will build a world- 
wide army and lead in the fight against man’s 
inhumanity to man.”’ We wish Mr, Olowu and our 
other West African friends success in their endeavours 
to promote the cause of Rationalism in their country. 

* 

We regret to announce that Mrs, Gabrielle Long 
(Marjorie Bowen) has resigned from the Board of 
Directors of the Rationalist Press Association Lid. 
The Association will, however, continue to receive the 
benefit of her advice and support as an Honorary 
Associate. 


THE THINKER’S 
HANDBOOK 


A Guide 
to Religious Controversy 


by 
HECTOR HAWTON 


“A book of this class, beautifully printed, 
and with over 250 pages for half a crown, 
is a marvel of cheapness. Both author 
and publishers can be congratulated.” 

—FREETHINKER. 
“Packed with subjects which have been 
matters of controversy all down the 
ages.” —YORKSHIRE OBSERVER. 
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paper cover; postage 3d. 
Cloth, 6s. net; postage 4d. 
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Correspondence 


RATIONALISM AS A RELIGION 


THE notion of a Rationalist attempting to adopt, and 
adapt, the term “ religion to his own special ends 
seems to me the complete negation of Rationalism 
properly so-called, and of organized Rationalism in 
particular. The suggestion is tantamount to a proposal 
to convert the R.P.A, into the R.S.A.—i.e., the Rationa- 
list Salvation Army—and if Mr, Charles T, Smith 
thinks that is likely to be a salutary occupation let 
him found his own army and capture the multitude, 
if he can! The spectacle of the failure of Comte’s 
* Religion of Humanity,” after the founder had 
confidently predicted a huge numerical success, should 
be sufficient warning that such activities are a waste 
of time; and the “ Religion of the Open Mind,” or any 
other mongrel religion divested of supernatural anthro- 
pomorphism, is destined to meet a similar fate. The 
word “ religion” has always stood for some sort ot 
supernaturalist creed, anthropomorphically expressed, 
and embodied in a set of dogmas deemed to be sacred 
and divine. As such the creed is regarded as transcend- 
ing human reason. 

Rationalism, on the other hand, is the mental attitude 
which unreservedly accepts the supremacy of reason. 
Religion, meaning “ binding back ” to a set of ancient 
dogmas, means intellectual bondage; Rationalism, 
meaning the submission of ail our problems to the 
best reasoning of which we are severally and jointly 
capable, means intellectual freedom. The difference is 
inescapable; the two terms can never be made to mean 
the same thing. 

The R.P.A. was founded for the express purpose of 
combating the claims of religion in general, and the 
several Christian varieties in particular; to be the one 
sure and certain guide to a wise and happy life. Such 
formule as Christian civilization, Christian morality, 
Christian this, that, and the other, are still all too 
frequently met with, and not until the word *‘Rational,” 
or “ Rationalist,” is substituted for the word 
* Christian "’ in those formula can we say that our 
task is complete, There is much work still to be dore, 
and no matter how ardently we all desire to increase the 
membership of our Association it is of vital importance 
io keep the organization and its funds intact and 
inviolate, and refuse to be led astray by emotional 
schemes for expansion. Mr. Charles T. Smith’s pro- 
posal, if it could be made effective, would inevitably 
wreck the R.P.A. by turning it into the very thing it 
was founded to destroy. EpwarpD S, Grey. 

Lancing. 


CONGRATULATIONS to Mr. C. T. Smith for his article 
“Dare to Be a Daniel.” His recommendations, in 
my opinion, are exceptionally good. If, as he points 
out, Rationalism is propagated as a religion, not only 
would Rationalists be given access to schools, but our 
ideas would, in time, be absorbed by the mass of the 
population. 

At the moment, to many, Rationalism means argu- 
ments over obscure philosophical abstractions which 
mean nothing to the man in the street. So, in order 
that the work of the R.P.A. may spread, we must now 
consider ways in which we can reach working-class 
people. 

Many people are negatively Agnostics. They never 
attend places of worship and insist that they are good, 
honest people, and do not require help from priests. 


The problem is twofold: first, let us adopt religious 
formulz in the interests of Rationalism; and, secondly, 
attempt to broaden the base of our organization by 
trying to draw in working people. This seems to 
Suggest an extension of local Rationalist committees. 
In the issue of The Literary Guide for September 
Lord Chorley called for more youth participation 
in the R.P.A. I feel sure that many young Rationalists 
would be only too ready to help, but at present are 
rather over-awed by the intellectual weight of the 
leaders. A. G. Lear. 
Ilford. 


I aM sure that Mr. Smith and those who share his 
views are well-intentioned towards Rationalism, but 
one fears that they have not entirely shed all the 
trappings associated with earlier influences, and an 
overhang of the “ missionary * spirit tends to shadow 
their outlook. For example, Mr. Smith suggests that 
it is desirable to ‘‘ disabuse people’s minds of the 
notion that the chief aim of Rationalists is to debunk 
the dogmatisin of the Churches and discredit their 
claims to spirituality.” But surely that is the chief 
aim. If these things did not exist—this attitude and 
these claims-——-where would be the need of a Rationalist 
movement? Rationalism—or rationality—would be a 
fact. It would, anyway, be a retrograde step (to my 
mind) to attach to our activities a word so capricious 
as “ religion.”” An amusing sidelight on this is thrown 
by a world-wide “ religious ” body vehemenily insist- 
ing that it is not a religion. I refer to the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. COLLIN COATES. 
Rivervale, W. Australia. 


Tue frequency with which the apathy of the people 
of this -country towards religion and its opponents, 
such as our own organization, has recently been 
criticized in your columns, prompts me to ask whether 
a strongly active sympathy towards either is really 
considered desirable. 

Apart entirely from the fact that Rationalism without 
any binding dogmas (fortunately), and without any 
coherent or defined philosophy save the high value 
placed on reason, does not appear an eminently 
eligible candidate for arousing waves of popular 
enthusiasm, it is not obvious what benefits the cause 
of reason is likely to receive from an increase in the 
numbers of its adherents, especially if this is achieved 
by arousing emotions, in however praiseworthy a 
manner, as Mr. C. T. Smith suggests. 

If there is anything in the metaphor that religion 
was a product of the adolescence of the human race, 
may I suggest that the best way to wear our adulthood 
is aS an everyday garment and not as a ceremonial 
trapping? Eric TEBBFT. 

South Harrow. 


I want to support very strongly Mr. V. H. Smith’s 
contention that the word “ religion” is far too closely 
related to notions of the supernatural to be of much 
use in a Rationalist crusade. The terms which Mr. 
Charles T. Smith uses—such as ‘“‘ a purposeful, non- 
theological religion,” ‘a philosophical religion,” and 
great communal faith be more suitably 
applied to humanism, which, it seems to me, is the 
“* religion ’’ of a Rationalist. But the term “ religion ”’ 
is best discarded. It is associated with a terrible 
record of strife and reaction. 
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In this connection I should like to refer to the objec- 
tion which has been urged in your columns that far 
too much attention is paid to attacks on established 
religion. In my view such criticism seriously under- 
estimates the power and influence of the Church. 
While the R.P.A. should extend its scope as widely 
as possible in human affairs, its main effort should be 
directed against the one stronghold of irrationalism 
which denies the efficacy of reason in favour of super- 
natural revelation. 

The Church achieves opportunities for propaganda, 
insidiously introduced into education, Press, and 
Radio, out of all proportion to its popular support. 
Particularly harmful effects are discernible in the 
schools, where an attempt is made to relate ethics to 
a system of religious belief, which will in all proba- 
bility be rejected in adult life. I know something of 
the frustration and unhappiness which religion can 
cause in the lives of young people who feel impelled, 
in the interests of intellectual integrity, to abandon 
traditional beliefs instilled by devout parents. 

Speaking personally, | may quote, as an example of 
the result of religious influence, the fact that my 
position as a school teacher would be made most uncom- 
fortable if I were to sign this letter in the usual way. 

Middlesex. HUMANIST. 


RATIONALISM AND SEX RELATIONS 


In your August issue Mr. G. I. Bennett seems to 
disagree with Prof. Haldane. Il contend that Prof. 
Haldane is quite right. I agree that pre-marital sex 
relations are preferable to “‘ some other things,” and 
are absolutely justifiable in the vast majority of cases. 
Indeed there is far more love and friendship in them 
than in some, marriage relationships! 

As for Mr. Bennett’s dislike of ‘‘ some other 
things,”’ I consider that when human love and affection 
have gone—sometimes stigmatized and ruined by 
“ moralists ”"—some of these other things naturally 
follow. 

As for marriage, it should not be an institution for 
the procreation of “souls for heaven”; nor should 
it be for the production of work-slaves, or cannon 
fodder, for States. The stable life of a community 
does not depend so largely cn marriage. In these 
days contraception practically eliminates entirely any 
risk of conception. Abortion is not dangerous in the 
hands of a skilled surgeon and does no harm in the 
majority of cases; and the early embryo has no human 
soul. 

The stigma on illegitimacy is a vile blot on civiliza- 
tion. And as for the mental suffering caused by 
people with a moraljst, sadist, or Pharisee mind, such 
people are farther from civilization and humanity than 
the Pharisee is from the Golden Rule. 

Finally, it is neither Reason nor Rationalism to say 
that sex relations within ‘“ holy matrimony ” are highly 
respectable, but that the same without it are lust, 
pornography, decadency, etc. Neither “ holy matri- 
mony ” nor a marriage certificate can alter in any 
way the laws of nature! Rupert L. HUMPHRIS. 


CIVILIZATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
ReapinG Mr. Gerald Bullett’s review of Aldous 
Huxley’s book Themes and Variations in a recent 
Guide recalled to mind a lecture I attended some 
forty years ago. The lecturer was of the opinion that 
“to work at machinery for long hours was brutalizing, 
and no man should be asked to do so for more than 
a few hours daily.” 
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Yet our artisan classes still work for far too long 
hours at even more exacting machines. Can it be 
wondered at that the masses of the people can be so 
easily persuaded by Church and State that in a bloody 
war they are fighting for freedom? Modern life entails 
armies of specialists of every description, skilled 
workmen, and horny-handed  labourers—with the ever 
increasing regiments of the healers of the diseases of 
what we call civilization. 

How, then, can the individual escape regimentation? 
He may go out into the wilds and try to fend for him- 
self. But then *“*a human being is a not very strong 
animal.” ‘In more than moderate doses efficiency 
is incompatible with humanity.” In other words, 
humanity has been sacrificed to efficiency—the 
efficiency that goes in the creating of wealth, or what 
passes for wealth in our time. For what end? 

Baillieston. J. HUTCHISON. 


“ PSYCHO-ANALYSIS: A MODERN DELUSION ” 


Wuen Dr. J. A. C. Brown’s review of my book 
appeared in The Literary Guide (February, 1950) 1 
was in hospital, seriously ill, and unable to reply to 
his criticisms as I should have wished. However, | 
trust it is not too late to attempt to remove some olf 
the misconceptions that may have arisen from his 
review. 

Dr. Brown says that I have not succeeded in my 
attempt to demonstrate that psycho-analysis is “a 
modern delusion ” for three main reasons. First, as 
regards my contention that the belief in mind as a 
mysterious transcendental ‘“‘ something’ over and 
above the body is a necessary part of psycho-analytic 
theory, he says that “it is simply untrue; there are 
hardly any modern psychologists or psycho-analysts 
who hold this belief, and even Freud was an out-and- 
out Materialist.” My contention seems to me to be 
amply supported by the citations I have made from 
the works of the psycho-analysts themselves (Chap. V1). 
As regards Freud being an out-and-out Materialist, all 
I can say is that he shows few traces of it in his works. 

Secondly,’ says Dr. Brown, “‘ nearly all the sub- 
sidiary authorities quoted . are either highly un- 
orthodox or long out of date. Henry Maudsley dicd 
in 1918; Charles Mercier a year later; Leslic Weather- 
head is a Methodist clergyman, and Dalbiez a Catholic. 
Herbert Spencer and T. H. Huxley were great men, but 
can hardly be considered as relevant authorities on a 
rapidly growing science such as modern psychology.” 
But what difference to the main argument do such 
distinctions make? First, as regards Henry Maudsley. 
If the reader will turn to page 6 of the work in 
question he will see the first | quotation from this 
author, to which I have added: “* These remarks are as 
applicable today as when they were uttered fifty years 
ago.” Dr. Brown cannot challenge this statement. 
The only other quotation from Maudsley is a few 
lines dealing with one of his conjectures which Dr. 
Brown does not question. The only quotation from 
Spencer occurs on page 91. If the reader refers to this 
he will see that it is no more than a statement of 
physiological fact cited to illustrate the argument. If 
! had had occasion to refer to the circulation of the 
blood and to mention Harvey in connection therewith, 
| might with equal relevancy have been reminded that 
Harvey was dead. And what force can there be in the 
statement that Weatherhead is a Methodist and Dalbiez 
a Catholic? We are not dealing with their religion, 
but with their opinions as acknowledged authorities on 
psycho-analysis. 
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* Thirdly,” says Dr. Brown, * when dealing with 
the physical mechanism of mind it is even more impor- 
tant to be up to date in one’s sources.’ It would have 
been helpful if Dr. Brown had mentioned the up-to- 
date sources to which he thus vaguely refers. A corre- 
spondent, R. B. Cozens, in a letter which appeared in 
the April, 1950, issue of The Literary Guide, stated he 
would much like to know the up-to-date sources of 
knowledge relating to this matter, but so far there has 
been no response. 

We thus see that Dr. Brown’s three main objections 
to my contention that psycho-analysis is a ‘* modern 
delusion ” are without foundation, and his remaining 
objections are in no better case. He admits that it 
would be fair to criticize psycho-analysis on account 
of its refusal to accept criticism from those outside 
the movement, its ‘ heads I win, tails you lose ” 
attitude which makes criticism so difficult. Such an 
admission from a supporter of psycho-analysis should 
be sufficient to open the eyes of all thinking men and 
women. It is this attitude which renders it necessary 
for the critic of psycho-analysis to resort to the 
reductio ad absurdum to an extent that would be 
entirely out of place in the discussion of any other 
subject. FRANK KENYON. 
Stockwell, S.W. 9. 


“CALLOUS AND OUTWORN ” 
UNpeR the above heading, the Daily Express, referring 
to the marriage of Lady Anson with Prince Georg of 
Denmark, writes as follows :— 

Lady Anson, deserted by her former husband, 
was driven to seek protection in the courts, and 
the marriage was duly dissolved. For this reason, 
and no other, an innocent woman is denied the 
blessing of the Church in her marriage to Prince 
Georg of Denmark. 

“Wrapped in its old miasmal mist,” clinging 
to an outworn tenet belonging to the Dark Ages, 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland, along with its 
big brother the Church of England, forfeits the 
confidence of millions of people by this callousness. 

In view of the immense number of its readers these 
scathing words must be a great shock to the Churches 
of England and Scotland. G. E. W. Gosnett. 

Coulsdon, Surrey. 


A NEW REFORMATION 


WHAT amounts to a strong plea for a new Reformation 
that would discard outworn theological dogmas was 
made a few days ago (August 14) at the Modern 
Churchmen’s Conference in Cambridge, when Sir 
Henry Self, in his presidential address, stressed among 
other things the absurdity of Christian belief in the 
resurrection of the body. Modern man, he declared, 
“knows perfectly well that the disposal of molecules, 
atoms, protons, electrons, must be such that a purely 
physical body could never be re-collected even if the 
enterprise were worth while.” And Dean Inge, who 
took much the same line, spoke of the many frankly 
unedifying and sometimes unintelligible lessons that 
characterize the Old Testament. “If you are clergy- 
men,” he asked, “do you not hate having to read 
them? ” 

But still more categorical was the recent declaration 
made by Canon T. P. Stevens with reference to a letter 
written by the Bishop of Worcester to clergymen 
saying: “It is our sacred duty to teach the Bible 
continuously to the young . . .” Canon Stevens replied 
in his magazine : — 
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If the dear bishop had recommended the teach- 
ing of the Gospels and the Acts, well and good. 
But the Bible as a whole! God save me from such 
superstition! . . . It takes a man of considerable 
intelligence to understand the whole of the Bible. 
Some of the stories are helpful, interesting, and 
lovely, but quite often they deal with rape and 
murder, lies and brutality, exaggerated nationalism 
and war. What purpose is to be served by teaching 
all these unpleasant stories to the young? If 
they are intelligent, they will get the strangest 
ideas of God. I believe that the Christian religion 
is in a state of decline partly because so many 
people cannot make top nor tail of it. 

Are these outspoken words the first cannon-shot, 
perhaps, of a new Reformation? At all events, they 
will doubtless win commendation from all Rationalists. 

Paris, 7. PETER FONTAINE. 


HUMAN EVOLUTION AND WAR 

DurinG the last few years | have been much interested 
in the writings of Sir Arthur Keith upon human 
evolution. From them two questions emerge to which 
1 cannot find Sir Arthur giving an answer. Through 
your pages I should like to put these questions, on 
which I should be more than grateful to have Sir 
Arthur Keith’s views. 

1. Upon his theory that nations are evolutionary 
racial units, how does he explain wars—especially 
recent wars—in which there have been alliances of 
peoples of diverse racial stock? (This question 
is also raised by Dr. John Cohen in his Human 
Nature, War, and Society, published a couple of 
years before Sir Arthur Keith’s New Theory of 
Human Evolution. 

2. Sir Arthur does not believe in the evolu- 
tionary possibility of a world government. 
According to his theory, social cohesion within 
a national group (as within any other) is promoted 
by a threat to its independence and well-being 
from without. Yet, without prejudice to his basic 
conclusions, does he not think that the world’s 
peoples today might be brought into some kind 
of federal union to meet the twin, inter-related 
threats to human survival—tamine and war? 

| do not speak with the knowledge and authority 
of one who has had an anthropological training, but 
it is my belief that Sir Arthur's theory of human 
evolution is fundamentally sound. I would defend it 
thus: In times of great danger human survival becomes 
a more potent force than national prejudice. Hence 
grand alliances in time of war. Does that not suggest 
that the instinct of self-preservation may yet assert 
itself over racial antagonism to unite mankind in 
common co-operation against the evils threatening its 
existence? G. 1, BENNETT. 

Bramley, Leeds. 


KILLING AND THE BIRTH RATE 
In an article which appeared recently (April, 1950) in 
The Literary Guide Dr. Maurice Burton stated that 
“killing off a percentage of an animal community 
results in an increased birth-rate.” Figures published 
here of the high birth-rate among D.P.s in comparison 
with native Germans shows that this applies to man 


Incidentally, you will be pleased to learn that your 
magazine is going to be carefully studied here among 
German Freethinkers. May it help a bit to build up 
the Rationalist front in this country. 

Krefeld, Germany. GoTTLieB JAHN. 
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Rates: Personal, 2s.; Trade, 3s.; per line of approximately nine 
words. Box , Is. extra. 


which he could use as a bed-sitting room either for rest or 
editorial work during the day, or overnight when required.— 


Frederick Watts, 5, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, Lo » B.C.4. By HERBERT SPENCER jet 


MISCELLANEOUS With Introduction by CHARLES T. SMITH / 
Undertake copying of any description. Work executed ‘neatly and 
ertake copying of any ion. ork executed neatly a i 
promptly. Terms moderate.—Apply F.P., 53, Oxford Road, Four essays on the basic elements of 
Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. esthetics, all of them exhibiting 
BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE scientific 
BIRTH Control Today, by Dr. Matie Stopes. 6s. Sd. post.— tude of and power 
Clinic, 108, Whitfield Street, London, W.1. analysis and interpretation. The first i 
WANTED.—First issues of The ye Adelphi—Box No. 212. two essays: deal with literary expres- 
mn — sion and the origin of music and are i 
UNITARIAN BELIEFS followed by two shorter essays on 


and information on receipt of stamp. 


Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gerdon Square, London, W.C.1 gracefulness and beauty. ; 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion THINKER’S LIBRARY 
Square, W.C.1. Sunday Mectings, sy Questions _ after 
Lecture. Admission Free. Nov. 5—H. L. Beales, M.A.: “ The Ys. 6d. net 
Survival of Privilege."" Nov. 12—S. K. 
Genuine and Bogus.” Nov. 19—Archibald Robertson, (by post 2s. 9d.) 
“*The Need of Historical Rt. 
ss C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


' CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical Society, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Weekly discussions in 


Collection. Nov. 7—Martin Davidson, D.Sc., F.R.A.S.: “ Has 
Christian Modernism Any Future?’”’ Nov. 14—Doris Chaplin: 


S. K. Ratcliffe: “ The Demise of English Poetry.” 
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Frank Doble W. the position and purpose of the Roman 
Lickfold. John MacAlister. Hi, H. Martin, Church In the modern world. 


James McCaig, P. B. Mellor, H. W. Mitchell, F. Newell. 


H. W. Piper, H. P. Ramage, Tom M. Richmond, Th cen : 
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